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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


DR. ANTHONY SCATTERGOOD'S BIBLE. 


Dr. ANTHONY ScaTTERGOoD (1611-1687, 
rector of Winwick and Yelvertoft, co. 
Northants, and Prebendary of Lichfield and 
Lincoln) was an eminent scholar and divine, 
and associated with many notable men of his 
day by the ties of friendship and literary 
work. He was chaplain to Archbishop 
Williams and later to Bishop Hacket, who 
speaks of him* in terms of the warmest 
admiration, and he collaborated with Bishop 
Pearson, his brother Richard Pearson, and 
Francis Gouldman in thecompilation of ‘Critici 
Sacri,+ the bulk of the work apparently 


* See Tanner MSS. 44, ff. 121, 127; 46, f. 12; 130, 
. 72; 131, f. 36 (in Bod. Lib.). 

+ it is said that the idea of ‘ Critici Sacri’ was 
suggested to the bookseller Cornelius Bee and his 
literary friends by the former having purchased, 
about 1652, the valuable and almost unique library 
of John Hales, or that he had bought it for the 
express purpose of utilizing it for that work. 
Hales—fellow of Eton, Canon of Windsor, and 
formerly Lecturer on Greek at Oxford—“ the ever- 
memorable,” the friend of Farindon, Bp. Pearson, 
Sir Henry Saville, Sir Henry Wotton, Suckling, and 
Lord Falkland—had spent above 2,500/. upon the 
library which he sold to Bee for 700/. The first 
edition of ‘Critici Sacri’ was issued in 9 folio 
volumes in 1660. The paper for this edition was 


falling to his share. He also, together 
with Sancroft (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury) and Dillingham, saw through 
the press the revised Prayer Book of 1661 ; 
and besides a few sermons he published 
‘Annotationes in Vetus Testamentum et in 
Epistolam ad Ephesios,’ editions of Thomas’s 
Latin Dictionary, and, it is said, of Schreve- 
lius’s Greek Lexicon, and an edition of the 
Bible. The following article dealing with 
Scattergood’s Bible is taken, with slight 
alterations and additions, from a MS. written 
by my father, the late Thomas Scattergood, 
ot Leeds, who also wrote the article in 
*D.N.B, on Dr. Anthony and his son, Samuel 
Scattergood. It appeared to me that it 
might be found of general interest on account 
of the mystery in which the subject is 
involved. The fact that no contemporary 
reference to any Bible published by Dr. 
Scattergood has yet come to light, and that 
no edition has ever been met with bearing 
internal evidence of its being his handiwork, 
might make one doubtful whether, indeed, 
such a Bible ever existed. If we exclude the 
allusions to bibles “with Dr. Scattergood’s 
notes” found in advertisements in the 
London Gazette in 1696, 1701, and 1703, the 
first direct reference which I have found to a 
Bible published by him is in 1709, thirty 
years after the edition in question is said to 
eee been issued. But the references to it, 
both in this case and in the many instances 
which are found in later years, are so circum- 
stantial as to make it difficult to believe that 
the writers had not actually seen the book ; 
and from the interval which had elapsed 
between the date of publication and the first 
known reference one seems almost driven to 


imported free of duty by Oliver Cromwell, who, 
on more occasions than one, had shown himself the 
patron and protector of Biblical literature. A large 
part of the impression of 1660 was destroyed by the 
Great Fire, and two other editions were subse- 
quently published, one at Frankfort in 1696, and 
another at Amsterdam in 1698. The work was 
intended as a companion to the English Polyglot 
Bible of Bp. Walton ; Calmet calls it ‘The Great 
Criticks of England.’ It is in allusion to his 
connexion with “this stupendous undertaking” 
that Dr. Duport, Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge (‘Muse Subsecive,’ ii. p. 174), refers 
to Scattergeod thus :— 

Spargibonum quisquis meum 
Non novit, ille totius feré Angliz 
profecto nec virum 
nec novit, aut ‘ Criticos Sacros’ : 
Quos tu revisos (quantum opus !) mundo dabas. 
Hac unica in re fallit et nomen tuum, 
Quod nempe Libros co//igis simul honos. 
Scattergood’s library came eventually into the 
possession of White Kennett, Bp. of Peterborough. 
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the belief that the edition which they attri- 
bute to Scattergood must have had his name | 


on the title-page or in the preface ; for it | 


seems unlikely that a mere tradition could 
have preserved the name of the author of the 
notes and parallel references through a space 
of thirty years. It is to be hoped that 
further evidence may yet be found, either in 
the way of contemporary reference to Scatter- 
good’s Bible, or of an actual copy 


notes. It should be added that the late Mr. 
Quaritch, in a letter to the writer, stated 
that he thought he had once seen such a 
copy ; but he was unable to afford any more 
definite information. 

With this preamble of my own, I now con- 
tinue in my father’s words :— 
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with | 
internal evidence of the authorship of the | 


— 


For many years after the publication of ‘Critici | 


Sacri 
been given to a laborious work, the exact facts con- 
cerning which are curiously obscure. This was the 
preparation of an edition of the Authorized Version 
of the Holy Scriptures, which he had enriched by 
“the addition of many thousands of new references 


* much of Dr. Scattergood’s time must have | 


and parallel passages, and which was published in | 
} Parallels, 4th edition, 1790, gives in the prefatory 


1678 by J. Hayes, the University printer at Cam- 
bridge,’ one of many editions of the Bible issued by | 
that publisher. 

The chief authorities for the above statement 
are the following : 

l. (The earliest® hitherto met with) Jacobi Le 
Long, “ Bibliotheca Sacra, seu syllabus omnium 
ferme Sacrie Scripture editionum ac versionum,” 
Leipsiw, MbccIX., vol. ii. sectio quinta, p. 335, 
* Biblia Anglica ab Anglicanis Edita’ 

* Biblia Regia” (i.c., the Authorized Version), 
“multis locis parallelis locupletata per Anton. 
Scattergood, Cantabrigiw, 1678"'; and there follow 
continuously in the same paragraph the dates, 
sizes, and places of publication (Camb., Oxon., 
Lond.) of nine other editions of the dates 1680, 1682, 
1683, 1684, 1687, concluding thus: ‘“‘Eadem cum 
annots ationibus Matthei Poli, 2 vol. in folio, 
Londini, 1688.” 

his suggests perhaps that the nine mentioned in 
the paragraph after Scattergood’s were successive 
editions of his Bible. 

In an edition of N.T., ‘ with references espe- 
cially arranged in regard to "the text for convenience 
of study” by the Rev. Francis Fox, M.A., vicar of 

* The London Gazette of 2-5 Nevember, 1696 
(No. 3233), contains the following advertisement :— 
* There is newly Printed at Oxford, by the Univer- 
sity Printers, a Bible, in 4to, of a fair new Letter, 
and good Paper, with Dr. Scattergood’s Notes, and 
a Chronology with Common Prayer, Apoc rypha, 
and Singing Psalms...... This is no —_ the 
edition mentioned by Hartley in his ‘ Catalogus 
Universalis’ (Brit. Mus., 619, b. 5), Bible on a 
fair letter with Dr. Scattergood’s notes, Oxon., 
169 ” (sic) «The Gazette of 10-14 April, 1701 
(No. 3696), and also that of 19-20 July, 1708 
(No. 3033), have advertisements of Bibles, published 
in London and Oxford, folio and 4to respectively, 
“with several Thousand References more than 
Dr. Scattergood’s. 
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Potterne, Wiltshire, London, 1722 (B.M. 1004, e. 3), 
| in the preface (p. 6), speaking of the m: arginal 
references in our Bibles and their authors, Fox 
says ‘the first who seem to have done it were the 
translators of the Holy Scriptures” (meaning the 
“afterwards many more were added by 
Dr. Scattergood ; last of all some references of that 
admirable textuary, Dr. Lloyd, the late learned 
Bp. of Worcester, were added”; and at p. 9 he 
states that in his edition he distinguishes by signs 
prefixed (asterisk, dagger, &c.) these several 
sources of each reference. 

On a comparison of a chapter (the second of 
Ephesians) in this edition with the ‘ Annotations’ 
edited by Scattergood from Abp. Williams's 
library, it is evident that Scattergooc adc led others 
vesides a selection from those in that work. 

The Rev. J. Lewis, ‘History of the English 
Translations of the Bible,’ p. 344, i 
London, 1739 (Brit. Mus. 1017, f. 13), says, “In 
1678 was this Bible published at Cambridge by the 
University printer, ; Hayes, with the addition of 
many parallel texts by Antho. Scattergood, D.D., 
rector of Wilwick [sic] and Elverton [sic) in 
Northamptonshire.” These words also occur ver- 
batim in the ‘ History of Trans! ations of the Bible’ 
prefixed to Lewis's edition of Wiclif's New Testa- 
ment, published eight years before, in 1731 (B.M, 
i. 1). 

The Rev. C. Crutwell in his ‘Concordance of 


pages to both Old and New Testaments the authori- 
ties from whom his referenc es are derived, and in 
both places includes “ En; glish Bible with Dr. 
references, 1678.” 
5. Ducarel's List. (Brit. Mus. 218, k. 17.) “ A list 
of various editions of the Bible and parts thereof 
in English from the year 1526to 1776. From a MS. 
(No. 1140) in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 
beth, much enlarged and improved.” On a blank 
leaf at the beginning is written in an old hand, 
** This is the lst edition of what is generally called 
Dr Ducarel’s List.” At p. 13 we find— 

‘** B. with parallel texts by Anthony Scattergood 
John Hayes, 1678, fol.).” 

The Rev. C. Crutwell, edition of the Bible 
published at Bath, 1785, “ with Bp. Wilson's Notes.” 
(Brit. Mus. 1009, g. 1.) On p. 21 of the “ Editor's 
Preface " the following passage occurs :— 

“*In 1677 a Bible was printed by Hayes at Cam- 
bridge with many references added to the first 
edition” (i.¢., presumably to the 1611 edition of the 
Authorized Version), ‘and in 1678 a Bible also was 
printed at Cambridge with still more references, 
the labour of Dr. Secattergood, rector of Wilwick 
and Elverton [sic] in and one of 
the compilers of the * Critici Sacri. 

This is evidently copied from Lewis. whose mis- 
takes of Wilwick for Winwick and Elverton for 
Yelvertoft are reproduced. Crutwell adds that 
this was published at Cambridge in quarto, 1683. 
At the beginning of this Bath edition Dr. Ducarel's 
list (apparently with some amplification) is printed, 
and contains the following references :— 

* Bb. with additional parallel texts, Cambridge, 
J. Hayes, 1677, quarto.” 

“ 5. with parallel texts by A. Scattergood, D.D., 
1678, tto.” 

Also, further down the list :— 

“B. with Dr. Scattergood’s parallel texts and 
Bp. Wilson's notes in MS., Oxford, 4to, Bodleian 


Library.” 
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No date is assigned to this last edition, but it 
comes in the list between Bibles dated 1718 and 
1719 respectively. ‘ 

7. The Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D., in his *Commen- 
taries and Annotations on the Holy Scriptures,’ 
London, 1816, tive volumes, Svo (in possession of 
T.S.), in the ‘Prolegomena,’ 24, gives a catalogue 
of various editions of the Bible from 1526 to 1812 
which he says is taken from the ‘Prolegomena’ to 
Bishop Wilson's Bible* (query Oxford, 1718, 4to), 
and said to be “from a manuscript, No. 1140,+ in 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, much 
enlarged and improved.” in this catalogue, the 
items of which are in chronological order, we find : 

‘Bible with parallel texts by A. Scattergood, 
Cambridge, J. Hayes, 1678. 4to” (no reference to 
place where the volume is to be found). 

Bernarp P. ScATTERGOOD. 


(To be continued.) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(See 9% S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; 
x. 122, 243; xi. 2, 243, 443; xii. 183.) 
1800. The Cakehouse, a Table Entertainment, 
written and composed by Charles Dibdin, first per- 
formed 11th October, 1800. 


* If the Bishop Wilson's Bible from the ‘ Prole- 
gomena’ to which the catalogue is taken be that 
which is thus mentioned in the catalogue itself— 
“Bible with Dr. Scattergood’s parallel texts and 
Bp. Wilson’s notes in MS., Oxford, 4to, Bodleian 
Library "it is obvious enough that the catalogue 
as given in Hewlett must have been enlarged by 
another hand after Wilson's time, since it comes 
down to 1812. It is not clear, however, whether 
the copy above named is a copy of Scattergood’s 
1678 edition with manuscript notes inserted. 
Against this view is the intimation that it was 
published at Oxford; in favour of it is the fact 
that no date of publication is given, the only 
indication of date being its insertion in the chrono- 
logical list between volumes printed respectively 
in 1718 and 1719. Bishop Wilson's notes are also 
contained in an edition of the Bible published by 
Crutwell, Bath, 1785; but whether any other, or 
any separate work, appeared as Bishop Wilson’s 
Bible seems to be uncertain. It may be well to 
insert here all the entries in Hewlett’s catalogue 
which are relevant to the subject :— 

“B. with additional parallel texts. Cambridge, 
J. Hayes, 1677. 95. 

“ B. with parallel texts by A. Scattergood. Cam- 
bridge, J. Hayes, 1678. 4to.”—P. 95. 

“B. with Dr. Scattergood’s parallel texts and Bp. 
Wilson’s notes in MS. Oxford, 4to. Bodleian Lib.” 

* B. with notes of Bp. Wilson and various render- 
ings, collected by C. Crutwell. Bath, for a public 
charity. 3 vols., 1785. 4to.”—P. 97. 

+ The MS. No. 1140 does not contain the entry 
of the 1678 Bible ; but a printed copy of it, also in 
the Lambeth Library, does contain it. This is 
clear from letters written to the present compiler 
in 1895 by the librarian, Mr. 8S. A. Kershaw. Some 
account of the printing of the Lambeth lists and 
the share in their compilation due to Ames, 
Gifford, Ducarel. and Tutet respectively, will be 
found in the preface to Cotton, pp. 10-12. 


The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
and otherwise as described in ‘A Tour to the 
Land's End’ (ante, p. 183). Headings of songs 
are similar to No. 2, unless noted. 

*1. The Family Fracas. 

2. Perpetual Youth, written & composed by Mr. 
Dibdin, and sung by him in his new Entertainment 
called the Cake House. London. Printed & Sold 
by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, Leicester 
Place, Leicester Square. 

3. The Lottery of Wedlock. 4 pp. 

4. Anna, Ann, Nan, Nance & Nancy. 

5. Love and Reason. 

6. The Poet and the Paper. 

*7. The Grand Ballet. 

8. Brother Jack. Title on front page. 

9. Filial Love. 4 pp. 

10. The Thing, the Wick and the Go. 4 pp. 

“11. The Sweets of Love. According to Che pub- 
lished copy this song was in ‘A Frisk * (1801). 

12. Jack at Greenwich. 4 pp. 

13. The Spectre. 

*14. The Ventriloyuist. 

15. Highgate Probation. 

16. Another cup and then, 

17. A Little. 4 pp. 

18. The Canary Bird, 

19. Echo. 4 pp. 

20. The Union. Title on front page. 

The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised, for the 
opening night. Hogarth also includes the 
‘Song of Songs’ (No. 14 in ‘The General 
Election,’ 1796). 

1800. The Goose and Gridiron, A Table Enter- 
tainment, written and composed by Charles Dibdin, 
probably first performed 26th December, 1800. 
Although this entertainment was advertised 
as “Entirely New,” it was more or less a 
compilation from other entertainments. I 
have not seen any songs published as items 
from it. The following is the list as adver- 
tised :— 

1. No Good without an Exception. (No. 4, 
* Castles in the Air.’) 

2. Nancy. (No.4, ‘A Tour to the Land's End.’) 

3. Laughing Prohibited. (No. 5 in ditto.) 

4. The Barrel Organ. (No. 15 in ditto.) 

5. The Anchorsmiths. (No. 6 in ditto.) 

6. The Tea Table. (No. 7 in ditto.) 

7. Yo heave ho. (No. 8 in ditto.) 
8 
9. 
0. 


4 pp. 


4 pp. 


« 


. The Wig Gallery. (No. 10 in ditto.) 
. Advice. (No. 11 in ditto.) 

10. The Jew Pedlar. (No. 3, * Valentine’s Day.’) 

11. True Courage. (No. 16, ‘A Tour.’) 

12. Cupid turn’d Music Master. (No. 18 in ditto.) 

13. The Christening. (No. 19 in ditto.) 

1801. A Frisk, a Table Entertainment, written 

and Composed by Charles Dibdin, first performed 
3rd October, 1801. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
and otherwise as described in ‘A Tour to the 
Land’s End, 4g.v. Headings of songs are 
similar to No. 1, unless noted. 

1. True Delight, written & composed by Mr. 
Dibdin, and Sung by him in his New Entertainment 
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called A Frisk. London, Printed & Sold by the 
Author, at his Music Warehouse, Leicester Place, 
Leicester Square. 

2. In Vino Veritas. 4 pp. 

3. The Cuckoo. 

4. The Letter N. Title on front page. 

5. The Manes of the Brave. 4 pp. 

6. Literary Transmigration. 4 pp. 

*7, The New Year. 

8. The Voyage of Life. 4 pp. 
9. Father and I. 


ray. 
ll. The Ladies. Title on front page. 
12. Love and Madness. 4 pp. 
13. Jack at the Opera. 
*14. The Dinner. 
15. The Original and the Picture. Title on front 


16. The Vicissitudes of Glory. 4 pp. 

17. Honour among Thieves. 4 pp. 

18. The Wife Elect. Title on front page. 

19. Every Man his own Pilot. 4 pp. 

*20. The Blessings of Peace. 
The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised, for the 
opening night. Afterwards there was intro- 
duced 

21. The Sweets of Love (see No. 11, ‘ The Cake- 
house’). Title on front page. 


I have seen a later issue, from Dibdin’s plates, 
of No. 13, by G. Walker. 


1801. Observations on a Tour through almost the 
whole of England, and a considerable part of Scot- 
land, in a series of letters, addressed to a large 
number of intelligent and respectable Friends, by 
Mr. Dibdin. Vol. 1. [or Vol. IL.}. London: Pub- | 


to 404. Vol. II. Signatures A (p. 1) to Z, 
Aa to Zz, 3A to 3Z, 4A to 4Q, 5R, 48 day 47, 
5A to 5K. Paged 1 to 335, 386, 337 to 365, 
666, 367 to 407. 


1802. Most Votes, a Table Entertainment, 
written and compose “dd by C. Dibdin, tirst performed 
9th October, 1802. 


The songs were published in folio, price Is. 
and otherwise as described in ‘ A Tour to the 
Land’s End,’ y.v. Headings of songs are 
ery to No. 3 unless noted. 


. The Poet tohis Pen. 4 pp. 
3 The Committee. 

3. One, written & composed by Mr. Dibdin, 
and sung by him in his New Entertainment called 
Most Votes. London. Printed & Sold by the 
Author, at his Music Warehouse, Leicester Place, 
a Square. Title on front page. 

The Toast. Title on front page. 
5. The Invisible Pig. 
*6. Watercresses. 
7. Dolly of the Dale. Title on front page. 
*8. Three Cheers. 
*9. The Harmony of the Affections. 
10. The Three Sisters. 
The -Molian Harp. 

12. Joltering Giles. 4 pp. 

13. The Sapling. Title on front page. 

14. The Barber's Shop. 4 pp. 

5. The Wind and the Rain. 4 pp. 

The Parachute. 
. The Devil Outwitted. Title on front page. 


. The Union of Love and Wine. 
9. The History of the War. Title on front page. 
*20. Most Votes. 


I have seen later issues, from Dibdin’s plates, 


aris 


lished by G. Goulding, No. 45, Pall-Mall; John | of No. 12 by G. Walker and No. 14 by Diether. 


Walker, No. 44, Paternoster Row; and at the 
Author’s Warehouse, Leicester Place. Printed by 
T. Woodfall, Little Russell-Street. Covent Garden. 

2 vols. 4to, with two folding tables or plans, forty 
landscape illustrations, and twenty vignettes o 
figure subjects, p oF ii. 406. Some copies have 
a general title in Vol. 


Contains a series = 88 letters (45 in vol. i, 
43 in vol. ii.), dated from 5 November, 1800, to | 


10 April, 1802. The ‘Advertisement’ is | 


dated 16 November, 1801. The plates are 
dated 1801 or 1802. The landscapes were by | 
Dibdin, and the vignettes by Miss A. Dibdin, | 
aquatinted by John Hill. Eight of Dibdin’s 
landscapes were shown by him at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1801. The book was 
issued in parts, price 5s. each, commencing 
30 November, 1801. The pagination and the 
signatures are as follows (the letters J, V, 
and W not being used): Vol. I. Signatures 
commencing p. 5, A to Z (B omitted), Aa to 
Zz, 3A to 3E, then F, then 3G, Hh, 31 to 3Z, 
4A to 4Z, 5A to 5G. Paged correctly to 92, 


then 98, 94 to 215, then 520, 217 to 222, then 
203, 224 to 267, 568, 269 to 300, 801, 302 to 336, 
387, 238 to 240, 341 to 348, 357 to 360, 353 to 
356, 365 to 380, 138 (in some copies), 382 | 


f | 


There was also published 

*Songs, &c., in Most Votes, a New Entertain- 
ment of Sans Souci......Printed for the Author, & 
Sold at his Music Warehouse, Leicester Place, 
Leicester Square, at Sans Souci, & nowhere else 
in London. 8vo, 48 pp. J. Cundee, Printer, Ivy 
Lane. Vignette on title “ invented’ & etched by 
| Miss Dibdin, Aquatint by Mr. Hill.” 


A gradual change from eighteenth-century 
| usage is to be noted in the engraving of songs 
in those entertainments now dealt with. 
Formerly the first page of the sheet (except 
where there were four engraved pages) was 
blank, and the music of the song with 
‘the first stanza was on pp. 2 and 3, the 
remaining stanzas, with arrangement for two 
flutes or other instruments, occupying the 
fourth page. In ‘Most Votes’ all the songs 
| have seen, with two exceptions, begin on 
p. 1. This change, though less convenient 
for singer and accompanist, probably crept 
in because it was more so for the seller, who 
formerly could not see the title of a song 
without opening it ; or it may have been due 
to a desire for uniformity with the songs 
which had four engraved pages. These, it 
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will be observed, are in a much larger pro- 
portion than in the earlier entertainments. 
Rimpautt Drepry. 
Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


TRANSLATIONS, Goop AND Bap.—On trans- 
lation in general it has been smartly said by 
somebody that, even at the very best, a trans- 
lation of any given work may be compared to 
the stuffed specimen of any given animal. 
The stuffed figure of a fox or of a pheasant 
in a glass case actually and accurately 
represents the appearance of the animal 
when it lived, but the life is gone, it is dead. 
The parallel is clever, but, like many clever 
things, it is scarcely true ; at all events not 
invariably or necessarily so. It is quite 
possible for translation to preserve not 
merely the form, but also the life of the 
original. Some translations have done so; 
some few have even surpassed the life of the 
original. 
who, greatly daring, ventured to assert that 
Pope’s Homer’s ‘Iliad’ was actually better 
than Homer’s Homer's ‘ Iliad’! Well, there’s 
many a true word said in jest, and paradox 
always enfolds some germ of fact. 

More true than the foregoing, though 
lacking its Attic salt, is the comparison 
made by Swinburne in his essay on Dante 


Who was the blasphemous critic | 


billions of human beings. Is it waste of 
time to read it, and must we all learn 
Hebrew and Syriac and Greek in order to 
understand it? This is mere fudge. And I 
would ask, Is Jowett’s ‘Plato’ destitute of 
value ? Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

[See 9" S. xi. 481; xii. 15, 275.] 

Mrs. JorpDAN IN (See 9S. vii. 221.) 
—QOn making further inquiry I find there 
is some foundation for the statement that 
Mrs. Jordan (as Miss Francis) made her 
first appearance on the stage in Dublin as 
Pheebe in ‘As You Like It,’ but none at all 
for Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s assignment of the 
event to the year 1776. I would fain refer 
all those who are interested in the novitiate 
of Mrs. Jordan to the opening section of an 
interesting book of reminiscences called ‘ Irish 
Varieties,’ written by Mr. J. D. Herbert, and 
— in London in 1836. The author had 
een both portrait painter and actor, and in 
the latter capacity he earned a niche, if I 
mistake not, in Wilson Croker’s ‘ Familiar 
Epistles.’ In the sketch referred to he 
narrates with much particularity how “ Miss 
Francis” and her mother came to Dublin 
when he was living there as a boy, how he 
made their acquaintance, and the circum- 
stance of the young girl's début at Crow 
Street. He gives her opening character as 


Gabriel Rossetti, and possibly by others| Phebe, and mentions the year 1780 in con- 


before him—the comparison with the trans-| nexion with the event. 


Personally, I am 


fusion of a liquid from one vessel to another. | inclined to believe that Miss Francis’s début 


The translator is figured as pouring the wine 
of verse from the golden bow] into the silver 


took place at Crow Street towards the close 
of the year 1779. ‘As You Like It’ was in 


vase ; and it is conceivable that this opera-| the bill on 20 November, and again on the 


tion might be performed by a skilful operator 
without spilling a drop. Finally, Walter 
Pater, in his ‘ Appreciations,’ I think, com- 
pares a good translation to a copy of a 
drawing faithfully produced by a careful 
delineation of the original through the 
medium of tracing paper. 

Some time ago, in some review or magazine, 
a fanatical champion of classical educa- 
tion vehemently repudiated the idea that 
any adequate notion of the masterpieces of 
antiquity could be derived from the perusal 
of translations, however good these might 
be, and maintained that in order to under- 
stand them, or to derive any benefit from 
them, it was absolutely necessary to learn 
Greek and Latin. Well, would merely 
ask this champion the question, How about 
the book of books—the Bible? I believe 


this work is a translation—probably the out- 
come of many translations, and of transla- 
tions of translations; and I believe it has 
afforded comfort and direction to a few 


24th, with Ryder as Touchstone, Clinch as 
Jaques, and Mrs. Crawford as Rosalind. 
Owenson was then a member of the company, 
and might very well have as Oliver. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


HeuskaRIAN N, & Q.’ has 
already extended its hospitality to some 
letters about the religious books of the Basks, 
almost the only books that they have had in 
their own language. May I, therefore, have 
an opportunity of announcing in its long- 
lasting pages a new fact in Baskish biblio 
graphy? The library of the city of Hamburg 
possesses, under the press- mark “Hamb. 
Stadtbibi. Realeat. PO., vol. viii. p. 93, 12mo,” 
a book of seventy-two pages, of which there 
is no mention in the ‘Essai d’une Bibliogra- 
phie de la Langue Basque par Julien Vinson’ 
(Paris, 1891). Its full title runs thus :— 


*‘Cantico Izpiritualac, Missionetaco eta bertce 
demboretaco haiiitz abantaillossac ordena hobeago 
Omnis — 

cate 


batean emanac eta emendatuac. 
laudet Dominum. Izpiritu guciec lauda 
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Jauna. 150. (aren Psalmoa, + Bayonan. Fauvet 
Alarguna Jean Fauvet, Erregueren, Jaun Aphez- 
picuaren [mprimadoreac baithan. M.pcc.LI. 

It will be observed that it is earlier than, and 
different from, any of the other editions of 
the same collection of ‘Spiritual Songs’ 
described by M. Vinson under No. 100 in 
his catalogue. The title, however, shows 
clearly that this hitherto unknown edition 
was not the first, for it describes the canticles 
as being “ put in a better order and increased 
in number.” There is a mistake in the 
Baskish rendering of the words from 
Psalm cl., “ becate” should be for 
berate implies Jaudent and omnes. The printers 
are mentioned on p. xxxv of M. Vinson’s book. 
The use of garen instead of yarren, to trans- 
late English “-th” or “-eth,” confirms the 
theory that the Baskish ordinal ending garren 


represents garen, an old way of writing haven | 


(later aren), the possessive case of the de finite 
or demonstrative article. After p. 65 there is 
another, blank and unnumbered. Then follow 
six separately numbered pages, containing 
the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. On 
pp. 43 and 44 there isa hymn “in honour of 
the sacred Heart of Jesus.” It is well known 
that devotion of that kind had been lately 
recommended among the Basks by some of 
their best writers, e.v., Cardaberaz and Mendi- 
buru. The whole of this interesting volume 
is in the Labourdin dialect. 
E. S. Dopeson. 


Carytt Pepicrer. — There are several 
pedigrees of this Sussex family in a book 
entitled ‘West Grinstead et les Caryll, by 
M. de Trenqualéon, a copy of which is in the 
British Museum. I draw the attention of 
genealogists to it, as it is not mentioned in 
the last edition of Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide,’ while to the general reader it may be 
of interest as a relation of the vicissitudes of 
an English Catholic and Jacobite —_, 

W. B. 


Str Roger Witpranam’s Journat.—I wish 
to direct the attention of Shakspeareans to 
a paragraph in Mr. Harold Spencer Scott’s 
preface to the ‘Journal of Sir Roger Wilbra- 
ham, 1593-1616, ‘Camden Miscellany,’ vol. x. 
(Royal Historical Society, 1902). Mr. Scott 
says: - 

‘About half of the MS. is here printed. The 
other has been with some regret omitted because 
the space at command does not permit of its in- 
sertion. Moreover, the passages thus left out deal 
with legal and literary rh re lying perhaps rather 
outside the province of the Society’s publications.” 
A short description of the omitted parts is 
given, but this is a mere aggravation, class- 


simply as ‘ Anecdotes and Quotatiens.’ There 
is so little original matter in this form con- 
temporaneous with Shakspeare that, even if 
for no other reason than its rarity, the whole 
of this omitted matter should be published. 
Who can say how important a clue may be 
furnished by some apparently unimportant 
entry? The published parts of the ‘ Journal’ 
are most interesting, and they derive addi- 
tional importance from the fact that Sir 
Roger was a friend of Francis and Antony 
Bacon, and was admitted on the same day 
with them to Gray’s Inn. Avern Parpoe. 
Ontario Legislative Library, Toronto. 


Bath anp Buxton.—On 13 July, 1613, 
the magistrates at Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
ordered 4/. to be paid to John Metcalfe, gent. 
(a lame soldier), “to support him in his tra- 

vaile to the Baith ” (North Riding Record 
Soc., ii. 29). 
On 27 April, 1647, the magistrates at Thirsk 


| ordered the parish of Old Byland to provide 


relief for a poor man, and “to afford him 
their for the better enableinge 
him in his travell to Saint Anne at Buck- 
stones for the recovery of ‘his limmes” (74id., 
iv. 270). 

On 20 April, 1658, the magistrates at the 
same place ordered 30s. to be paid to a West 
Ayton man, “to help to bear his charges to 
the hot baith in Somersetshire, to which he 
is admitted to go for the recovery of his 
health, being so directed by his physitions 
and chyrurgions ” (/éd., vi. 5). 


EmpLoyer.—The above, as 
antithesis to ‘‘ operative,” appears to be 
new word. See daily press, passim, re 
American coal strike. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ supplies several quotations for this 
sense, the earliest being 1877. 

Qvauitry Court, CHancery Lane. —A 
question as to the origin of this name has 
twice been asked in ‘N. & Q.,’ first in 6 §. 
xii. 409, without eliciting any reply, and 
secondly in 8 S. v. 88, the inquirer (W. R.) 
stating that he believed the place was not 
mentioned in any history of London. To 
the second inquiry two replies appeared 
(8 S. v. 173, 336), but neither of them throws 
any light on the origin of the name. It 
seems strange that the information asked 
for is given in a book which one would have 
thought likely to be among the first to be 
consulted—Strype’s Stow. The following is 
from the 1720 edition, book iii. p. 253 :— 

“Betwixt Cursitor’s Alley and Southampton 
Buildings is a very handsome large and airy Court, 
lately built, with many handsome Brick houses, 
called New Court, and for the goodness of the 


OPERATOR "= 


ing as it does several pages of omitted matter | Houses and the Inhabitants is by some called 
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Quality Court. It hath a very good Freestone 
pavement neatly kept. The houses that are on the 
South side have a prospect into Serjeant Rawlin- 
son’s Garden.” 

From which it appears that the place was 
first known as New Court, and subsequently, 
for the reason given above, acquired the 
name of Quality Court, which it has since 
retained. “Possibly the fact that there was 
a New Court in € arey Street, almost within 
the distance of a stone’s-throw, may have 
facilitated the change in the name. 

M. 


@ucrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order tha: the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Lore pE Veca.—Can any reader of N. & Q.’ 
say in which of Lope de Vega’s multitudinous 
works the following striking lines may be 
found ?— 

Si culpa concebir ; nacer, tormento ; 
Guerra, vivir; la muerte, fin humano: 
Si despues de ‘hombra, tierra, y vil gusano; 
Y despues de gusano, polvo, y viento ; 
Si vieato, nada, y nada el fundamento; 
Flo:, la hermosura ; la ambicion, tirano : 
|. fama y gloria, pensamiento : 
Y rano en quanto piensa el pensamiento ; 
(Quiea anda en este mar para anegarse ” 
Deque sirve en quimeras onsumirse 
Nipensar otra cosa, que salvarse ? 
le «ue sirve estimarse, y preferirse 
Bisear memoria, habiendo de olvidarse ? 
Yedificar, habiendo de partirse ? 
This qiotation is given at the back of the} 
title-pge of the unfortunate Dr. Polidori’ 8 
* Essay upon the Source of Positive Pleasure,’ 
Lond, 1818. JAMES Hooper. 
Norvich. 


Forestatt.—1. I shall be 
appreiatively grateful to learn when the 
id Inglish word foresteal was first intro- 
duces 
abow what date its spelling was altered 
to frestall 

2.In old English foresteal originally meant 
to vaylay, lie in wait or ambush so as to 
intreept or cut off either a person or an 
aninal. Later this word foresteal meant also 
to.ie in wait for and buy up from the fresh- 
fod producers (like fishermen, butchers, 
nerchants, &c.) the victuals before the food 
eme to the markets or fairs, so as to 
ahance the price of food to the consumer. 
‘he crime consisted in the forestealer or 
pbrestaller buying wholesale to sell again 


into the English language, and at | 


wholesale, without distributing the foods 
direct to the consumer. 

3. Curiously enough, in modern thieves’ 
language the word foresta// denotes the look- 
out or spy ruflian, who walks in advance of 
the professional garotter who commits the 
assault and robbery upon the victimized 
wayfarer on the highway. What was the 
date of the introduction into the English 
language of this meaning of forestall or fore- 
stall ? 

4. Does the old English word /oristealler 
(which meant the man who illegally spied, 
sneaked, stole, and sold game and deer de- 
rived from other persons’ forests, &c., like 
the present professional poacher) come from 


stealer or forestealler ? 


5. In many old Acts of Parliament the 
same word in the same Act is often spelt in 
two or more ways, apparently on accidental 
phonetic variations. About what date was 
accurate definite spelling z introduced into the 
English language ! 

J. Lawrence-Hamivton, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

(The ‘N.E.D.’ devotes nearly three columns to 
forestall and its derivatives, the dated quotations 
‘showing the varying forms of the word from Anglo- 
Saxon times. ] 


Cary, Carew, Cory, Gory, Gaury.— What 
is the origin of the above name? I should 
| be glad to hear from any one writing a 
| histor y of the family. HERBERT. 

26, Castellain Road, W. 

[The Carey family and name were discussed at 
considerable length 6 S. ix., x. See also the 
General Indexes under Carew and Carey. Mr. T. W. 
Carry seems to be engaged on the task.] 


CUNNINGHAM. — Mortogh Cunningham 
| rented a property at Killeen, co. Limerick, 
|on the borders near Mitchelstown, co. Cork’ 
from Lord Kingston, in 1721, and died there 
a few years later. He had sons Edmond 
and Thomas, and I think a brother Anthony ; 
his wife’s name was Rodentia. Have any of 
your readers seen such name in any pedigrees 
of Cunningham ? R. S. CLARKE. 

Bishops Hull, Taunton. 


‘Itrnerary.’—Is it not about 
time that an annotated and cheap edition 
of Leland’s ‘Itinerary’ was published? A 
series of Itineraries, including William of 
Worcester’s and John Nordens, would be 
valuable, edited in the light of recent scholar- 
ship. VIAD. 


ANDREWS, Prinrer.—Can an 
one give me information as to Elizabeth 
Andrews, a London printer? I have a broad- 
side black-letter ballad, apparently of about 
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the time of Charles II., at the foot of which 
this name is given as the printer. 
CG. 

at DoncasTER.— 

“There is the following odd inscription on the 
tomb of a person here, who gave Resington-Wood 
to the public, viz. :— 

Howe, Howe, who is heare ? 

I Robin of Doncastere, 

And Margaret my Feare. 

That I spent, that I had ; 

That I gave, that I have; 

That | left, that I lost. 

A.D. 1579. 

Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world did 
reign threescore years and seven, and yet lived not 
one.” —* England’s Gazetteer,’ by Stephen Whatley, 
1751, Doncaster.’ 
The epitaph, beginning “ How, how,” not 
“ Howe, Howe,” is given in ‘Antiente Epi- 
taphes,’ by Thomas F. Ravenshaw, London, 
1878, p. 30. It appears under the title 
‘Robert Byrkes.’ the spelling of some of 
the words is not the same as in the 


‘Gazetteer, eg., “I Robin of Doncaster & | 


Margarete my fere,” which makes one line. 
The date is given in Roman numerals, “ An’o 
D'ni mecceecLxx1x.” The epitaph is printed 
in black letter. After it appears, “ Formerly 
in Old Doncaster Church.” Mr. Ravenshaw 
does not say whence he got it. What does 
the epitaph mean, and what is the interpre- 
tation of the riddle at the end? Where and 
what is or was Resington-Wood ? 
Ropert PreRPornt. 

(The last three lines imply that what he gave to 
the poor is recorded to his credit in heaven. See 
8" i., ii., v.] 


WotrramM von Escnenspacn.—Where can 
I find the best account of the noted minne- 
singer Wolfram von Eschenbach? His works 
I am acquainted with, but wish to learn 
something of the man himself. 

H. C. L. Morris. 

Bognor. 

{Lives appear in the two great French ‘Bio- 
sraphies Générales.” That in the work by Dr. 

oefer is fairly comprehensive. ] 


PALO DE copRa.”—Several lists of mer- 
chandise which the Dutch imported to 
Japan during the eighteenth century give 


dam, 1638, p. 125) as efficacious as an alexi- 
pharmic, and instinctively resorted to by the 
snake-eating mongoose. Can any one kindly 
give me the scientific name of the plant, and 
tell me whether it is still valued as such in 
any part of the world? 
KumaGusu MINAKATA, 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Mercer Famity.—Can any reader kindly 
supply the surname of Joneta, the wife of 
Sir Andrew Mercer, of Meikleour? In 1396 
there is a process by Alexander Moravia, of 
Culbin, ad his cousin William Reid, against 
Michael, the son and heir of Sir Andrew 
Mercer, for unjustly holding the third part 
of Badfothal, which belonged to Marjory 
'their aunt. From this it would seem that 
Joneta and Marjory may have been sisters, 
and any information as to surname and 
family would oblige. R. 


“SILVER TASTER,” “ PorpER,” &. What 
were the following, and their use? They occur 
|in the inventory of household goods in 1609 
of Elisabeth Aiscoughe (or Askew), of Faver- 
sham :— 

1. “A silver taster with a cover.” 

2. “One poider.” This is also among the 
silver. 

3. “A wyned bedstedle.” Does tiis mean 
with wings or curtains? 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


LasHamM Famity.—Edward L, 1272—In the 
Hundred Rolls, Babberg (Babbergh Eundred, 
county Suffolk), one Richard de Lasham is 
mentioned. 

Edward II., 1320.—Feet of Fines, Suffolk, 
Stuston, John de Lasham and Maria his wife. 

Edward II., 1323.—Inquisition, 1323 Wil- 
liam de Lasham, manor of Plessis, Hailleigh, 
—! his heir, aged thirty, was 1amed 

ohn. 

Does the above name of Lasham réer to 
the Hampshire village which is near \lton, 
or was there ever a place in Suffolk :alled 
Lasham? The manor of Lasham, Hampshire, 
appears to have been held by families who 
also held Denham Manor, Suffolk, nearEye, 
which is not far from Stuston. Any infor- 


what the natives called after them “habute 
kobura,” and highly esteemed as antidote to | 
snake poison. Now this name is applied to | 
some native species of the knot-grass (Poly- 
gonum), as well as a_ bignoniaceous tree | 
(Catalpa kaempferi), perhaps from the simi- 

larity of their medicinal virtue, suppositional 

or real. The original “habute kobura” is | 


doubtless the palo de cobra described by | 
Linscot (‘ Histoire de la Navigation,’ Amster- 


mation as to the Lasham family supposei to 

have been originally settled at the Arzlo- 

Saxon village of Lasham, Hampshire, wil be 

welcome. Frank Lasnay 
61, High Street, Guildford. 


FoLk-LorRE oF — The stoy, 
usually foisted on inquisitive youngsters n 
Germany, that newborn children are brougt 
in some mysterious way by the stork is wd 
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known. What similar legends are to be 
found in British folk-lore? 
Frankfurt a. Main. 


“ MACARONI FIDDLE”: “ MACARONI TOOLS.” 
—A “macaroni fiddle” is mentioned in con- 
nexion with a French horn, a violin, a bass, 
a bassoon, &c., in Fanny Burney’s * Early 
Diary’ (1889), ii. 185 (April, 1777). What 
kind of instrument is meant? And what are 
“macaroni tools,” referred to, along with 
“skew chisels,” in an article in Routledge’s 
‘Every Boy’s Annual,’ 1872? I should be 
glad of any other examples of either of these 
terms. Henry ey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Banp: WALDRON, ¢. 1760.—I am trying to 
trace the father of Mary Waldron, a ward 
in Chancery, who married George Band, a 
farmer anc woolstapler of Higham-on-the- 
Hill, Nuneaton, Leicestershire, about 1760. 
Mary Waldron Band had three daughters, 
Patience, Mary,and Nancy. Patience married 
—— Gubbins, and Mary married —— Cox. 
Nancy weat to London and married a banker 
of the nane of Hatfield or Atwell. Elizabeth 
Cox maried, c. 1800-5, William Hornsby, 
my grandather, who lived and died at Cotes- 
bach, nea’ Lutterworth, Leicestershire. The 
Coxes, I |hink, lived at Nuneaton or Ather- 
stone. lam directly descended from Mary 
Waldron and George Band, and shall be 
grateful o any one who can inform me where 
the mariage of Elizabeth Cox and William 
Hornsbytook place. (Mrs.) Eriza 

2330, West Thompson Street, Philadelphia. 


Frenat Quoration.—Who was the author 
of the thrase “Je prends mon bien ow je le 
trouve’? I have heard it attributed to 
Moliére M. L. R. Brestar. 

(“Il rest permis de reprendre mon bien,” &c., is 
the sayng attributed to Moliére on noting the 
borrowig of a phrase of his by Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. See De Grimarest, ‘ Vie de Moliére.’} 


For Norwicu IN 1558/9.—Can some 
East glian correspondent throw light upon 
this incertain return? According to the 
Bluebook list Sir William Woodhouse and 
Aldeman Thomas Sotherton were elected 
on 3 January, 1558 9. Browne Willis gives 
as te members William [should be Edward] 
Floerdew and Alderman John Aldrych, and 
it sems fairly certain that these two sat in 
thi Parliament, if, as alleged, the local 
recrds state that the city of Norwich paid 
thm 36/. for sixty-four days’ knight’s meat 
in. Elizabeth. Both Flowerdew and Aldrych 


wre elected for Norwich in the Parliament | 


0/1572, though the election of Flowerdew 


lof her “nobell hosban’ 
| Beddington Church, expressly mentions, 


was not allowed. Is it possible that this 
payment by the city has been assigned to 
the wrong Parliament It is to be noted 
that the names of the members for the county 
are wanting in 1558/9. Sir William Wood- 
house was knight of the shire in the Par- 
liaments both preceding and following that 
of 1558/9, and might well have been returned 
to this. But his colleague Thomas Sotherton 
could hardly have represented any other 
constituency than the city of which he was 
an alderman. W. D. Prk. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Lewis Pepicree.—I have been 
asked many hundreds of times, and occa- 
sionally by correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
that not in England alone, whether I am 
of the same family as C. L. Dodgson, the 
author of ‘The Hunting of the Snark,’ with 
whom I was acquainted. Not having studied 
the question by the aid of the ofticial registers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
I can only answer that my grandfather, my 
father, and my paternal aunts, who were also 
acquainted with that author and his father, 
believed that they had a common ancestor. 
Will some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ let 
us know if this belief can be shown to be 
well grounded? I knew the uncle of Lewis 
Carroll. He was the first president of the 
Union Society in Oxford. E. Dopceson. 


Seplics, 


THE UNITED STATES AND ST. MAR. 
GARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(9 §. xii. 1, 63, 123, 164.) 

Wiru reference to the Ralegh memorial 
inscription in the south aisle of this church, 
your correspondent affirms it to be “the 
ancient one from the oaken tablet of 1618.” 
This statement is assuredly incorrect, and 
opens the question whether an inscription 
or memorial of any kind, recording the death 
and interment of that great Elizabethan 
worthy, was to be found in that church until 
after the Stuart dynasty had passed away, 
or before the commencement or middle of the 
next century. 

The well-known letter from Lady Ralegh 
to her brother Sir Nicholas Carew, in which 
she requested his permission for the remains 
* to be interred in 


“The Lordes have geven me his ded boddi, 
though they denied me his life. This nit hee 
shall be brought you with two or three of m 

men.” Although theletteris undated, Edwards 
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(‘Life of Ralegh,’ 1868, ii. 413) suggests it 
was penned on 30 October, the day after 
the execution. But if the inscription on the 
present tablet be correct, Ralegh’s remains 
were interred in the chancel of that church 
‘‘on the day” of the beheadal; and Lady 
Ralegh's letter must therefore have been 
written on the same day. 

Why her request was not complied with 
we know not. According to Gardiner (‘ Hist. 
of England, 1883, iii. 151) “his remains were 
delivered to his wife, and were by her buried 
in St. Margaret’s.” For this Gardiner gives no 
authority, nor are the probabilities in favour 
of it. There is greater reason to rely on 
the statement in the ‘D.N.B.’ of the burial 
having taken place there “in spite of "—that 
is, in opposition to—the expressed desire of 
Lady Ralegh for the removal to Beddington. 
The cause of this sudden alteration in the 
intended disposal of the body has been 
indicated by Edwards (i. 692-3, 709). Al- 
though the king was absent from London, 
his warrant “ pro decollatione Walteri Ralegh, 
Militis,” is dated ** Westminster, 28 Oct.,” it 
having 
* been yoodeterenined that the hearing [at West- 
minster! should be immediately followed by the 
beheading, despite all entreaty, at an early hour 
(8 o'clock] at the very next morning. That was 
the morning of the Lord Mayor's pageant, which 
would be sure to draw the London crowd eastwards. 
Before anything could be generally known of the 
doom...... that doom would have been fulfilled.” 
James kept away from the capital, so that 
no further intercession in favour of the 
condemned man was possible ; and the king 
“spent some of the hours unoccupied by 
field sports in writing ‘Meditations on the 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

As might well be supposed, it was soon 
discovered that a most unpopular act had 
been committed, and one that would bring 
discredit on all concerned init. The removal 
of the body to its destined resting-place in 
Surrey would evidently prove to be a hazard- 
ous “senor as probably leading to a 
popular outbreak. We can scarcely doubt that 
the fear of a popular demonstration follow- 
ing the indecently hasty execution prompted 
the authorities to run no risk of that kind, 
and thereupon they hastily determined, despite 
the promise to Lady Ralegh (who already 
had possession of her late husband’s head), 
to bury the body in the nearest church, 
which happened to be St. Margaret's, other- 
wise there appeared to be no special reason 
for selecting it beyond any other. To use 
the words of Aubrey (1626-97), he was 
“buried privately” there. And the same 
author forcibly remarks, “Sir Walter Raleigh 


hath neither stone nor inscription” (‘ Brief 
Lives,’ 1898, ii. 193). 

According to Edwards (i. 706), “for a long 
time no inscription was placed above the 
grave of Ralegh.” Edwards adds, “ The spot 
was marked, I believe, by the armorial bear- 
ings of the tenant.” It would be of interest 
to learn whence he derived his information, 
as none of the authorities yet examined refer 
to it. Sir Walter’s son Carew was interred 
in his father’s grave on 1 January, 1666, 
but neither a separate inscription, nor a 
sculptured coat of arms on the gravestone, 
could have existed at that time, otherwise 
Aubrey, who was aware of the second burial, 
must have seen and recorded it. Nor, so far 
as the stone is concerned, was anything 
noticed upon it during the church -estorations 
of the past century. 

We now come to your correspondent’s 
quotation from the Rev. M. E. ©. Walcott’s 
‘History of St. Margaret's Churcl,’ viz., “ The 
old wooden tablet was replaced in 1845 at 
the expense of several subscribers.” If he 
had consulted the later work of that writer, 
entitled Memorials of Westminste,’ he would 
have noticed the following extended account : 

“The old wooden tablet, which had ben put up by 

a churchwarden, gave way toa memoral of ‘ Hain 
tin or copper with a frame, painted ble with gilt 
letters,’ which was replaced in 1845 byan elegant 
mural tablet, with a brass plate, at theexpense of 
several subscribers ” (ed. 1851, p. 142). 
This intermediate tablet must hae had a 
comparatively brief existence, as tle wooden 
one, according to an entry in Manning 
and Bray's ‘History of Surrey’ (iii. 40), 
remained in in 1814. 

The main object of this communiction has 
been simply to point out that it vas not 
until a century after his death hadelapsed 
that a Ralegh memorial of any kindwas to 
be seen in St. Margaret’s Church. Tadition 
alone seems to have preserved the menory of 
the site where the remains of the great 
Englishman were deposited. 

Since the foregoing was written, the’ollow- 
ing paragraph relating to the ‘alegh 
memorial has been found in Pemant’s 
‘London,’ and as this was first publishd in 
the last decade of the eighteenth cenury, 
the inscribed board must have been ixed 
about the year 1770: “It was left » a 
sensible churchwarden to inform us otthe 
fact, who inscribed it on a _ board, aout 
twenty years ago” (ed. 1813, i. 125). 

T. N. Brusurretp, M.1 

Salterton, Devon. 


Is Mr. Hartanp-Ox ey in his very inter¢- 
ing paper quite accurate as to the originf 
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the early Christian symbol /y@is? I thought 
it first stood, like the figure of a fish, fora 
symbol of baptism—perhaps a cryptic or 
veiled symbol understood by Christians 
among themselves. Later, like the IHS on 
some crucifixes, it was reinterpreted, being 
rendered as ’Incots Xpurris Oeod vids 
and IHS, the abbreviation of IHSOYS, as 
Jesus Hominum Salvator. 

If I am right, it throws light on what has 
seemed the somewhat far-fetched explanation 
of baptism in the Church Catechism, “A 
death unto sin,” founded on one single 
sentence of St. Paul, “ Buried with Him in 
baptism,” whereas it seems natural to suppose 
that water-baptism was chosen to represent 
the cleansing of the soul from the carnal 
tendency to rebel against loving authority. 

T. Witson, 

Harpenden. 


“ CYCLOP-EDIA ”: 


xii. 27, 172).—When I wrote the note at the | 


first of these references, I was thinking entirely 


of prefixing or not prefixing “ En” to “Cyclo- | 


pedia.” Not only the Oxford, but some 
smaller ones (e.g., Annandale’s ‘* Modern 


Cyclopedia’ and Fosbroke’s ‘ Encyclopedia | 


of Antiquities’), have substituted e for the 
diphthong @. Personally, I think this an 
improvement, but I must demur to the sug- 
gestion to drop “all diphthongs.” It would 
look very strange to print “Cesar” or 
“Atheneum,” but no one would now write 
Hgypt or Ethiopia, «ether or eternal. The 
rule usually followed with @ is to substitute 
e when it commences a word, and retain the 
diphthong in any other part of it. The ex- 
ceptions are rather apparent than real, 
medieval, for instance (which I think is now 
usually written thus), being a compound 
word, one component of which is “ eval,” from 
Lat. evum, the root word of cfernus, formerly 
eviternus. But with regard to names of per- 
sons or places in which we have followed the 
Latin in representing the Greek oz by «, that 
usage seems to take place in all parts of the 
word, as in CEdipus, Berea, and it would be a | 
pity to lose all trace of its origin by substi- 
tuting e for w as well as for @. There would 
also be great risk that Cidipus, if written 
Edipus, would be sounded in English with a 
short e. If it were preferred to restore the 
Greek spelling Ox, that must be done through- 
out and the word spelt Oidipous. I notice 
that the revisers have substituted « for e in 
Phenicia, as it appears in the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament (Acts xxi. 2), 
The words “economy” and “«cumenical ” 
(both derived ultimately from the Greek | 


“ (9% 


o/xos) show that the Latin @ has passed into 

e in words in common use, but not in those 

of technical character. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


PLace-NAME §. xii. 106, 211).—Mr. 
W. H. Durcnan and other readers may be 
interested in the fact that in the name of a 
village called Lasham, in Hampshire, lies 
buried the place-name of Ash, carrying out 
his suggestion that places named Ash are 
derived from the Saxon csc. 
1. Anglo-Saxon.—.#se (ash), ham or hame 
| (home), the homestead in the ash-trees. 
| 2, Norman.— Esseham (Domesday Book), 
| 1086. 

3. Norman, later.—1284 (John de Pontis- 
| sara’s Register, Bishop of Winchester 1282- 
| 1304). La-s-ham. It will be seen that the 
Norman prefix Za (the) had been added, the 
8 representing the Zsse slurred, and ham 
retained in full. 

4. Modern.—Lasham. 


Frank LasHAM. 
Not only is there One Ash—the late John 
Bright's house at Rochdale—but in Derby- 
shire there is Monyash. W. C. B. 


*Rour” (9 §S. ix. 65, 198, 365).—Note 
from ‘An Essay on Gaming, in an Epistle 
to a Young Nobleman,’ London, 1761 :— 

“Drums, Routs, and Hurricanes are fashionable 
| Names for Card-Assemblies. A Drum is when a 
| Lady has six Tables at play; a Route, twelve ; and 
a Hurricane, twenty.” 


F. JESSEL. 


Inrant Saviour at THE Breast (9 8, 
| xii, 29, 115).—In reply to Mr. SWYNNERTON, 
I should think it almost impossible to 
supply a trustworthy list of representations 
of the Virgin with the Child at the breast, 
owing to the frequent occurrence of this 
symbol in pre-Christian times. Iam indebted 
to a friend for the following information, 
which may be of interest. His description 
of an image with the babe at the breast now 
in his possession is as follows. It is made of 
a kind of gypsum of the pre-Mykene period, 


| and was excavated from one of the primitive 


tombs at Eukomi (Salamis) at about the time 
(1896) when those in the British Museum 
were excavated by means of Miss E. T. 
Turner's bequest for that purpose, and the 
date approximates to 800 B.c. This image 
might represent Venus and Eros, as both 
Plato and Cicero speak of Eros, or the 
heavenly Cupid, as the son of Venus and 
Jupiter ; but it is more likely Mylitta (who 
was essentially the same as Aphrodite) and 
the divine son Tammuz, the Saviour, for, as 
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all know, there was a temple at Paphos, in 
Cyprus, dedicated to the Virgin Mylitta, 
which was the most celebrated in Grecian 
times. See T. W. Doane’s *‘ Bible Myths,’ 
fourth edition, and Lundy’s ‘ Monumental 
Christianity.’ An image that bears a striking 
resemblance to mine was found at Tarentum 
in A.D. 1774, and, like the Babylonian Mylitta, 
was of baked clay. It has been suggested 
that it was an er voto offering to Juno 
Lucina, the goddess of marriage and child- 
birth among the Greeks and Romans. An 
account is given in Lundy, which is accom- 
panied by a plate (fig. 95, pp. 215-16). The 
images are mostly shown with the child 
in the arms, and not at the breast, and this 
latter fact induces me to accord an earlier 
date than 800 B.c., as the Pheenicians were 
in Cyprus long before that, even in the time 
of Sargon of Akkad (s.c. 3800), and he wor- 
shipped the same goddess Istar (Boscawen, 
‘Bible and the Monuments,’ second edition, 
1895, pp. 22-23). 

There is a reproduction from De Rossi's 
‘Images of the Nativity’ in Lundy, plate 89, 
p. 206, which shows the child at the breast, 
and at p. 229 is the following: “ Perhaps 
the most complete counterpart of this 
[mosaic in the church of St. Maria of Traste- 
vere] in paganism is an ancient Hindu 
sculpture of Bhavani or Parvati.” Plate 96, 

. 217 of the same work, is from Moor’s ‘ Hindu 
’antheon,’ and shows Devaki and Krishna, 
the Hindu Madonna and Child ; and a por- 
tion of the same plate is given in Hulme’s 
‘Symbolism in Christian Art,’ p. 119, with- 
out acknowledgment. If we turn to Mont- 
faucon’s ‘ Antiq. Explained,’ English edition, 
1721, vol. ii. plate 37, fig. 13, we have a 

icture of Isis and Horus, the babe at the 

reast ; so that to make a list complete it 

is necessary to exhaust Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, India, and Persia, as well as Europe. 
F. M. H. K. 


The Wallace collection at Hertford House 
contains two or three pictures of the Virgin 
with the Child at her breast. J. R. 

The painting of the Blessed Virgin with 
the Holy Child at her breast on the vaulted 
roof of a /oculus in the Cemetery of Priscilla 
is deemed by De Rossi to belong almost to the 
apostolic age. A photograph of this may be 
seen among J. H. Parker's * Historical Photo- 
graphs of the Catacombs, No. viii. The 
interpretation that the family group consists 
of Joseph on the left hand and the Holy 
Child and His Mother is probably, though 
not with absolute certainty, the true one. 
See Bottari, ‘Sculture e Pitture Sagre,’ tav. 


elxxvi. ; ‘ The Testimony of the Catacombs,’ 
by the Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, 1870; De 
Rossi's ‘ Imagines Select Virginis Deiparze ’; 
and Northcote’s ‘Roma Sotterranea,’ p. 258, 
plate x. fig. 1. J. Hotpen MacMicwaet, 


LANGUAGE AND History (9 
x. 466; xi. 91).—The late Rev. M. A. Camilleri, 
D.D., a native of Malta, and for thirty-four 
years vicar of Lyford, Berks, translated the 
New Testament and the Book of Common 
Prayer into Maltese. Dr. Camilleri died this 
year at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Miptanp (9*" S. xii. 209).—M1p- 
LANDER does not seem to be aware that there 
is a Staffordshire Parish Register Society in 
existence. It has already published several 
registers, and could, no doubt, do more if it 
got more subscribers. If MipLaNDER wishes 
to subscribe, he should write to the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. F. J. Wrottesley, Denstone 
Vicarage, Uttoxeter. G. 8. P. 


FarTHINGS (9 S, xii. 169, 238).—Dislike to 
receiving farthings in payment of purchases 
is not confined to country towns and villages, 
for W. C. L. F. would experience equal 
ditliculty in inducing tradesmen over the 
greater part of London to accept them in pay- 
ment. True, there are certain poor districts 
in South and East London where farthings 
have a definite purchasing value, and a 
farthingsworth of tea, sugar, milk, or bread 
is easily procurable. But elsewhere in London 
and its suburbs tradespeople would almost 
certainly refuse farthings. Quite recently I 
have seen both omnibus and tram conductors 
refuse to take farthings in payment of fares 
from lady passengers, and I have been 
curious enough to inquire the reason. The 
reply has been in each case that the cashiers 
of the omnibus and tram companies refuse 
to accept farthings from their employees. 
Drapers frequently sell goods costing odd 
farthings, but rarely, if ever, give farthings 
in change, substituting small packets of pins, 
&c. The reason why it is so difficult to dis- 
pose of farthings in this way is, I believe, 
because bankers do not accept them from 
their customers when the latter are paying 
money into their accounts. 

The behaviour of the “ presiding genius” 
at the post oftice who refused to take your 
valued contributor’s farthings appears to me 
inexcusable and inexplicable. the ‘ Postal 
Guide,’ which is expressly stated to be 
published “by authority,” announces that 
the price of a single postcard is }d., and of a 
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postal letter-card or of a stamped envelope 
1}d. Sub-post-otfice people, therefore, are 
expected both to give and to receive farthings 
—the latter, at any rate, for I believe another 
regulation lays down that postmasters are 
not required to give change. Still, as the 
price of certain commodities sold at post 
offices is measured in farthings, one is at a 
loss to understand the reason for this refusal 
of an extremely humble, but perfectly legal 
tender. F. A. Russet. 

49, Holbeach Road, 8. E. 

{Bakers, we are told, often take farthings in dis” 
a in which they are refused by other trades 
men. 


DonHEAD St. Mary (9% S. xii. 205).— 
Entries in the ‘Composition Books’ at the 
Public Record Office show that William 
Mosley, clerk, compounded for the first fruits 
of Donhead St. Andrew rectory on 26 May, 
6 Eliz. (1564), and that Nicholas Roger a/ias 
Rogers, clerk, compounded for the first fruits 
of Donhead St. Mary rectory on 7 March, 
8 Eliz. (1565/6). I have searched the ‘ Index’ 
to these books in vain for any entry showing 
that Roger Bolbelt was rector of Donhead 
St. Andrew or John Fessard rector of Don 
head St. Mary; but by the statute 2 & 3 
Ph. & M., c. 4 (1555), the payment of the first 
fruits of spiritual livings to the Crown ceased 
until that statute was repealed by 1 Eliz., 
ce. 4,and both Bolbelt and Fessard may have 
been appointed such rectors bet ween 1555 and 
1558. 

According to the ‘ Index,’ Thomas Norman 
compounded in respect of Donhead St. Mary 
rectory on 4 May, 37 Henry VIII. (1546). 
John Fessard compounded in_ respect of 
Tisbury Vicarage on 6 March, 35 Henry VIII. 
(1543/4), and Richard Cassmore in respect 
of a chantry at Tisbury on 20 August, 
1 Edward VI. (1547). H. C. 


“CATHERINE WHEEL” INN (9'" S. xii. 188). 
—Mr. H. Hurst, in ‘Oxford Topography’ 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1899), p. 109, says :— 

“Where Canditch (now Broad Street) and St. 
Giles’ Street meet there wasa tenement thus referred 
to in Savage's ‘ Balliofergus’ (p. G1): ‘* The corner 
Tenement, over-against Candych, was given (1377 


to Balliol), but when or how the Tenement adjoin- 
ing to it. which is now the South-part of the Kathe- 
rine-Wheel, came to be the Colledges, I doe not 
find ; the said Tenement seemed to have belonged | 
to St. Fridisweds (now Ch: Ch:), as being formerly | 
described in the Deed to be directly opposite to the 

East-end of Magdalen Church.’ ” 


Anthony Wood’s ‘City of Oxford’ 

edition), vol. i. p. 360 note, has :— 
“Cardinal's Hat or New Inn are Cwesar’s lodgings 

(viz., a site now occupied by south end of new block 


(1889 


of buildings belonging to Balliol opposite Martyrs’ 
Memorial) and houses to new back gate of Trinity 
College (now entrance to the Millard Laboratory).” 
And a marginal note adds: ‘* Note that the 
Catherine Wheele was as it seems called the 
Cardinall Hat.” A. R. Baywey. 


Marat 1x Lonpon (9 §. xii. 7, 109, 175, 
235).—The question of Marat’s guilt as the 
Oxford Museum thief in January, 1776, can- 
not be settled by mere assertion on one side 
or the other. Assertion may satisfy some, 
but careful reasoners will accept nothing here, 
short of proof. Mr. Roperts talks of “the 
traditional falsehoods respecting Marat,” of 
“facts long exploded,” &c., adding, “I did 
my best to kill all these absurd legends...... a 
few years ago”; but he forgets where he did 
so. I now remind him that it was in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1900. His 
memory is bad, and his “best” is no better. 
That brief article is only a faint echo of what 
Mr. Morse Stephens wrote in the Academy in 
December, 1882, and repeated more fully, and 
as feebly, in the Pall Mall Magazine for 
October, 1896. To return to Mr. Roperts 
now: he asserts much, but reasons little and 
loosely. Obviously he is still in the dark. 
Where such patent clerical errors as “ Bey” 
for Rey—Rousseau’s publisher at Amsterdam, 
whom Marat sought out for that reason— 
and “1786” for 1776, the year of the theft 
with which Marat is charged, are uncorrected 
by Mr. Roperts, close scrutiny reveals far 
more serious errors. Misstatements and ill- 
founded conclusions bristle in his article, as 
will appear, I am told, in a leading magazine 
before Christmas, which Mr. Roberts and 
his confréres of the Marat cult will be able to 
see. but is it necessary to repeat that sus- 
picion based upon strong evidence cannot be 
dispelled by mere assertion based only upon 
empty conjecture? Mr. Roperts has a 
seemingly strong case, though he does not 
improve it. But there is an equally strong 
one to answer, and neither he nor Mr. Morse 
Stephens, nor any one else, has answered it 
yet. Marat used an a/ias when it suited him. 
What was to prevent Dr. Marat, M.D., of 
St. Andrews and Soho in January, 1776, 
from going down to Oxford as Le Maitre, a 


| teacher of French, later in that very month, 
| robbing the Ashmolean Museum, escaping to 


Dublin, being caught, brought back to Ox- 
ford, convicted, and sent to the Woolwich 
hulks as Le Maitre in March, 1777, again 
escaping—for Marat was as slippery as an 
eel—and reappearing in June as the learned 
“Dr. Marat” in Paris, having dropped his 
alias with his hulks attire? Nothing but 
the vigilance of warders, who were not 


} 
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vigilant, but notoriously careless. Having 
this possibility to contend with, Mr. Roperrs 
cannot hope to “kill” the charge by mere 
assertion. Though he and all Marat’s advo 
cates ridicule such an ¢e/aireissement of the 
mystery, it may yet be the true one. At any 
rate, no one has disproved the charge at 
present. 

Mr. CoLEMAN is as emphatic in assuming 


of him—it must, in short, be “just like 
Smith.” Sr. SwitTHry. 


Probably to be found in ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary... Common in N. Lincolnshire 
(see Peacock’s ‘Glossary’). Quite familiar 
to me. J. T. F 

Winterton, Lincolnshire. 


This locution, in the sense indicated by 


Marat’s guilt as is Mr. Roperrs in asserting | M8. Brestar, is very common in this neigh- 


his innocence. Only recently Mr. Coteman | bourhood. *X man s 
& Q. (ante, p. 175) to| eminently characteristic of Jones” when he 


was invited in ‘N. 
prove his assumption ; hut he’ still takes 
refuge in generalities, and has nog carried 
the case a step further. He contents himself 
with citing Gorton’s general summary of 
Marat’s life and character. Does he know 
that his authority has failed to record even 
one line of the life of Charlotte Corday? It 
is equally futile for Mr. CoLeman to infer 
that because | have not specifically dealt with 
the numerous references to Marat, here and 
elsewhere, I necessarily ignore them. Equally 
loose, too, is his statement that “the con- 
temporaneous information......in February 
and March, 1776, appears to me to be of no 
value.” Of course, it is of some value, but, 
as Mr. Ropers could tell him, not much, by 
itself, in the face of the admitted facts that 
Le Maitre went to the hulks in March, 1777, 
and Marat, as all the world knows, was 
gazetted in Paris on a royal count’s medical 
staff in June. Has Mr. CoLeMan grasped this 
difficulty ? He is obviously wrong in stating 
that the charge against Marat has not been 
answered. Mr. Morse Stephens, Mr. Roserrs, 
and Mr. Belfort Bax can all claim to have 
answered it—as answers go; but the only 
escape from it, for the cleverest writers living, 
must be through the open door of evidence. 

Both these antagonists have strong cases ; 
but to talk of facts as “absurd legends” and 
such like is mere beating theair. This vexed 
question has still a vitality which nearly a 
century and a half have failed to kill, though 
aided by a battalion of careless biographers 
and reckless writers, including Mr. Morse 
Stephens—now silent since 1896—and Mr. 
Roperts of to-day. 

In conclusion, a recent contributor (ante, 
». 109), who appears to have devoted some 
Fictle attention to this subject, will perhaps 
assist us to clear up rather than further 
complicate this knotty tangle. 

Asuby Sr. Lecers. 

(9 S. xii. 144).—This is to me 
For a mode of con- 


* ALL OVER” 
a most familiar locution. 


duct to be “Smith all over ” it must be exactly 
the kind of behaviour which experience of 
his words and ways would lead us to expect 


No Sussex man would say “It is 


could use the phrase “ That’s Jones all over.” 
E. E. Street. 

Chichester. 

This is one of the commonest of common 
phrases. It is, indeed, in such general use 
that one hesitates to call it dialectal, though 
it is not given in exactly this sense in the 
*H.E.D.’—at least, I have failed to find it 
there. c. C. B. 


The following seems to be an instance of 
this phrase, which, by the way, is often used 
colloquially 

Statesman all over! in plots famous grown! 

He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 
Churchill, * Rosciad,’ 1. 321 (1761). 

V. W. 

‘I hate your immense loads of meat; that is 
country all over; extreme disgusting to those 
who are in the least acquainted with high life.”— 
Jeau Tibbs in Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the World,’ 
Letter LV. (LIV. in some editions). 

This is not quoted in ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘All 
over,’ i. 238. ApriaN WHEELER. 


Upricnt Burra (9 S. xi. 465, 514; xii. 
34, 137).—The tradition of the upright burial 
of the Claphams and Mauleverers at Bolton 
Priory has been so long and so universally 
accepted as an unquestioned fact, mainly 
owing to the popularity of Wordsworth’s 
‘White Doe of Rylstone,’ that it seems un- 
gracious to ask for the historical evidence 
upon which it is based. But the very exist- 
ence of ‘N. & Q, implies efforts to ascertain 
the foundation in fact of current assertions, 
and I therefore make bold to ask where there 
is to be found any authentic record—I do not 
say to prove, but to lead to the inference that 
some members of the above-named families 
were buried in an upright position. As for 
the testimony of the burial-place itself, the 
statement of the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, author 
of the * History of Craven, who entered and 
thoroughly examined the so-called Clapham 
vault to which Wordsworth refers in_ his 
peem at the very time when the ‘ White 
Doe’ first saw the light—viz., at the begin- 
ning of last century—is to the effect that 
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he found therein no trace of upright burials, 
nor, in fact, any remains but those of a 
Morley (Whitaker's ‘Craven,’ third edition, 
p. 444). This, I think, is sufticient to dispose 
of the “ grisly sight” in Wordsworth’s pretty 
fiction, but leads me again to ask for some 
authentic data to support the old tradition. 
Cuartes A, FEDERER. 

Sradford. 

Several coffins appear, some in upright 
positions, in the frontispiece of ‘Old 
St. Paul's,’ a tale of the Plague and the 
Fire, by William Harrison Ainsworth, 1841. 
The artist was H. K. Browne. 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


SHops 1N CHEAPSIDE IN 1650 (9% S. xii. 
128).—Although St. Mary Colechurch was 
destroyed in the Great Fire, and not rebuilt, 
and although the surrounding houses in Old 
Jewry and Cheapside were probably rebuilt 
on their old sites, it is not improbable that 
the disaster offered an opportunity to those 
who so desired for shifting their quarters to 
adjacent parts, taking their signs with them. 

Among the Beaufoy tokens, one (No. 672 
relates to the White Hart (cowchant) in the 


Old Jewry, in the occupation of Andrew | 
It is difficult to say whether this | 


Bleachle. 
is identical with the sign of John Noon, the 
religious book publisher, who, at the White 
Hart in Cheapside, near Mercers’ Chapel, sold 
“The Materiality or Mortality of the Soul of Man, 
and its Sameness with the Body, asserted and 
woved from the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament: Shewing that, upon the Death of 
the Body, all Sensation and Consciousness utterly 
cease, ‘till the Resurrection of the Dead. Price One 
Shilling.”—Fog's Weekly Journal, 25 Oct., 1729. 

He also sold {price sixpence) 

“A New Year's Gift, humbly offer’d to the Con- 
sideration of all the Thirtieth-of-January Preachers: 
In which the Moral Character of God, &c., are 
vindicated from the foul Aspersions, &c. By Amos 
Harrison.”—Daily Advertiser, 22 Dec., 1741. 
And many other books, for which see shid., 
26 April, 8 July, 1742, and the Whitehall Even- 
ing Post, 29 April, 1756. 

It may be that the “Ball” alluded to 
was not rebuilt on the same site after the 
Fire, for there was a well-known “Golden 
Ball” at the corner of Friday Street, Cheap- 
side, whither its owner may have removed. 
This sign constantly occurs in mid-eighteenth- 
century advertisements as appertaining to 
one Stafford Briscoe, a jeweller. The sign of 
the ** Ball” was almost invariably, at all 
events in the eighteenth century, represented 
as a “Golden” Ball. Sometimes it was a 
“Blue Ball,” and sometimes it was added to 


another sign, as the “Salmon and Ball,” but 
I know of only one instance of the “ Baule” 
alone, and this was the sign of John Case or 
Nicholas Hill, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where he printed ‘ The Pleasant, Playne, and 
Pythye Pathway leading to a Vertuos and 
Honest Lyfe, no less Profitable than Delect- 
able.” Perhaps it was a descendant of Sir 
Peter Osborne, John Osborn to wit, who was 
a publisher at the “Golden Ball” in Pater- 
noster Row as late as 1738 (London Kvening 
Post, No. 1702). His advertisements also 
oceur in the Daily Advertiser, 22 December, 
1741, and 2 and 14 July, 1742. In 1756 
|S. Crowder & H. Woodgate dwelt at the 
| same sign. 

Another of the Beaufoy tokens (No. 674) 
relates to a “Sugar-loaf,” the sign in 1666 of 
Thomas Walker in Old Jewry. 

J. Hotpen 


| The houses in Cheapside, Nos. 81 to 90, 
‘from Old Jewry to Ironmonger Lane, are 
'in the parish of St. Mary Colechurch, and 
perhaps also the Insurance Office, No. 91. 
The freehold is the property of the Mercers’ 
Company. I would recommend Dr. Furnt- 
| VALL to make inquiry at the office of the 
| Mercers’ Company. S. P. E. 8. 
The only one of the five shop signs given 
by Dr. F. J. Furnivaty_ that I have any 
note of is the ‘* White Harte.” St. Mary 
Colechurch was burnt in the Great Fire and 
was not rebuilt ; the site is now —s by 
Frederick Place, Old Jewry. Now Old Jewry 
is near Mercers’ Chapel, not far from which in 
| 1681 was a house known by the sign of the 
“ White Hart,” and in the occupation of James 
Smith, a milliner. From 1737 to 1744 the 
house was occupied by J. Noon, a bookseller. 
F. G. Hirron Price. 


Orances (9* S. xii. 170).—I would refer 
your correspondent to ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ Act IL. se. i, “civil as an orange, 
and something of that jealous complexion,” 
where the word “civil” is believed to be a 
sort of play on the name Seville. 

Parrick MAXWELL. 


| Bath. 

| “Civil” in the passage quoted is un- 

doubtedly meant for Seville. See 
C. B. 


POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS” iii. 46, 
115, 238, 278; x. 372, 412, 518; xii. 15).—I 
have not yet ascertained the exact source of 
the quotation from Cormenin (see ante, p. 15), 
but if, as seems likely, it is from his ‘ Etudes 
sur les Orateurs Parlementaires ' (1838), then 
the following would be of older date, as the 
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m from which it is taken was published 
in 1812 (this I have verified) :— 
Le mouvement, sans doute, a des appas ; 
Sur le duvet ou je sommeille, 
Aux doux rayons de l'aurore vermeille, 
J’aime a réver; mais ne veux pas 
Qu’a coups d'épingle on me réveille. 
The above are in chant ii. of J. de Lille’s 
poem ‘La Conversation’ (p. 104 of the 1812 
edition, 4to). Littré (‘ Epingle’) quotes the 
last two lines. E. LatHam. 


“ AccorpeEr ” xii. 89, 137, 196).—This 
word is likely enough to be an illiterate sea- 
man’s corruption of nakhudd, a shipmaster, 
but I think it unlikely that the Hindi arfati, 
a pilot, has any connexion with that word. 
That the Persian d should be converted into 
the cerebral t of Hindi seems very improbable. 
At the same time, the derivation of arhati 
is undoubtedly obscure. Etymologically it 
would seem to be derived from Arkat, Arcot, 
but this, as Mr. NicHotson points out, 
presents a serious difficulty. Some colour is, 
of course, given to Mr. NIcHOLsoN's con- 
jecture by the curious form Anockaty which 
occurs in Ives; but Col. Yule thought that 
this word looked like a confusion, “in the 
manner of the Poet of the Snark,” between 
nikhudaé and arkati. It is a pity that the 
common corruption arcotty has not found 
a place in the ‘Glossary of Anglo - Indian 
Words and Phrases.’ W. F. Pripeavx. 


PEWS ANNEXED TO Hovses (9 8. vii. 388, 
517; viii. 89, 191, 288, 428 ; ix. 31).—A demise in 
1700 by Will. Helier, of East Coker, Somerset, 
Esq., to Will. Stier, of South Tawton, yeoman, 
of the messuage “known as Collabeir” (or 
Colibeare), reserves to the former 
“the seats in the parish church of 8S. Tawton be- 
longing to the said premises (Colibeare] for the use 
and sitting in them when and as often as the s’d 
Will. Helyar shall be in this country......At such 
times the s'd W. Steer to have liberty to sit in the 
seats belonging to Blackhall or Dibbe House.” — 
Dev. Assoc. Trans., xxxiv. 627. 


Etuet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Brrcn-sap WINE S. xi. 467 ; xii. 50),— 
Perhaps the names of other old - fashioned 
home-made wines will be acceptable, by way 
of tabulating a complete list. Vine-leaf wine 
was made from the leaves, tendrils, and young 
shoots of the vine. Clary wine was made 
from fresh clary flowers (‘ Home-Made Wines,’ 
by G. Vine, 1870). Saragossa wine, or “ Eng- 
lish sack,” was made from fennel roots. Sage 
wine. Elder-flower wine was also known as 
Frontignac (‘Old Cookery Books and Ancient 
Cuisine,’ by W. Carew Hazlitt, 1886). Balm 
wine is made thus: boil three pounds of 


sugar in a gallon of water, skim it clean, put 
in a handful of balm, and let it boil ten 
minutes ; strain it off, cool it, put in some 
yeast, and let it stand two days ; put in the 
| rind and juice of a lemon, and let it stand in 
the barrel six months. Coltsfoot wine was 
made by pouring seven gallons of boiling 
water upon ten quarts of coltsfoot flowers, 
&e. (Mrs. Dunn). For the making of capil- 
laire, marigold, and other “home-made” 
| wines, see * The New Female Instructor ; or, 
| Young Woman’s Guide to Domestic Happi- 
ness, 1834. There is a recipe for making 
rhubarb champagne in Timbs’s ‘Something 
| for Everybody,’ p. 196. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcaakt. 
Other home-made wines worthy of mention 
|are ginger wine, green ginger wine, goose- 
| berry, cowslip, blackberry, damson, and malt. 
Less well known, but once in considerable 
favour, is clover wine. I have helped to 
make this. Cop-rose or red-poppy wine was 
‘largely made in this neighbourhood at one 
time, but is not often met with now. 
Cc. C. B. 
| Epworth. 


GeneraL Francis Nicnoison, GOVERNOR 
|or SoutnH CaRo.ina, 1719-28 (9 8. xii. 201). 
|—It is only a small matter, but in the 
interests of strict accuracy it may be 
mentioned that the letter of 5 May, 1683, 
which is quoted by Mr. Datton, was not 
written by Lady Fauconberg, but by her 
husband, Viscount, afterwards Earl Faucon- 
berg (‘Chequers Court MSS.,’ Historical MSS. 
Commission, 1900, pp. 53, 54). It appears 
from Mr. Datron’s paper that Fras. Nichol- 
son was born on 12 November, 1655, while 
his supposed father, Lord St. John, was 
married to Mary Scrope on 12 February, 
1655, exactly nine months previously. 
Should not the date of this marriage be 
12 February, 1656, N.S.? A man, even in 
those days, would scarcely have an illegiti- 
mate son exactly nine months after he had 
been legally married. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


The title of the eldest son of the Marquess 
of Winchester, afterwards created Duke of 
Bolton in 1689 by William IIL, was Earl of 
Wiltshire. He is twice mentioned by 
Macaulay in his ‘ History of England,’ vol. ii. 
chaps. ix. and x., first as having gone to the 
Hague, probably in order to aid in concerting 
measures for the Revolution in 1688, and 
again in the Interregnum as representing 
Hampshire, and as proposing Henry Powle 
as Speaker. His father seems always at 
heart to have been friendly to the Prince 
of Orange, and when he succeeded as Wil- 
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liam IIT. came out in his true colours as a 
firm supporter. The first Duke of Bolton, 
who married Mary, eldest illegitimate 
daughter of Emanuel Scrope, Earl of Sunder- 
land, built Bolton Hall in Wensleydale, a 
fine structure, consisting of a centre and two 
wings, recently destroyed by fire. Bolton 
Castle, the ancient seat of the Scropes, and 
one of the many prison-houses of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, is now a dreary ruin, and only a 
little distance from Bolton Hall. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Evi Sprrits aND INKBoTTLEs (9° S. xii. 
106).—“ As in that old story” must relate to 
‘The Fisherman’ in ‘The Arabian Nights,’ 
where the Afreet developes from the black 
smoke which issues from the brazen vessel. 
Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux, or Devil on Two 
Sticks, was released from captivity by the 
breaking of the bottle in which he was 
confined. 

“It broke into a thousand pieces, and overflowed 
the floor with a blackish liquor, which by little and 
little evaporated, and converted itself into a thick 
smoke, which dissipating all at once, the amazed 
student beheld the figure of a man in a cloak,” &c. 

If there is any story of a devil being 
actually confined in an inkbottle, it cannot 
be very old. Reginald Scot, in ‘The Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft,’ mentions a story that 
Solomon confined Belial, Asmodai, and the 
legions under them, in a brazen vessel, and 
threw the vessel into a lake at Babylon. But | 
the Babylonians, thinking that the vessel | 
contained treasure, brought it up, and, open- 
ing it, let all the devils out, much to the 
disadvantage of mankind in general. This | 
looks like an Eastern legend which has | 
travelled West, for it is somewhat like that 
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“ KILLEN ” or “ Keetinc "=a Barn (9% 
xii. 149).—I cannot answer C. A. B.’s question, 
but I think he may like to know that Halli- 
well has “ Skeeling, the inner part of a barn 
or garret, where the slope of the roof comes.-— 
South.” St. SwitHry. 

Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1726, gives “ Skeeling, 
an Isle or Bay of a Barn, Su/.,” but does not 
suggest the origin of the word. 

C. M. 


Skeeling, quoted by your querist, probably 
—_ the answer; for this, with little 
doubt,=Scotch shieling or sheal, a shed or 
hut ; root skeu, to cover or shade. 


P. L. 


Miss Gunninc, Ducaess or Hamitton 
(9 S. xi. 468; xii. 32).—The following are 
abbreviated extracts from catalogues issued 
by Messrs. Maggs Bros., 159, Church Street, 
Paddington Green, in 1898 :— 

‘*Hamilton (Elizabeth, Duchess of, died 1790), 
one of the ‘beautiful Miss Gunnings.’...... nt 
length, in low dress with lace edging, flowers in 
bosom, fine oval mezzotint by Houston after Cotes, 
folio, circa 1755, scarce, 2/. 17s. 6d. 

ay Ditto, three-quarter length, standing on 


terrace, in low dress, long hair, left hand resting on 
head of greyhound, landscape behind...... mezzotint 
by Houston after Hamilton, folio, circa 1755, very 
scarce, 2/. 12s. 6d.”"—Catalogue 153, p. 17. 

‘Gunning (Elizabeth, died 1790), second daughter 
of John Gunning, Esq...... Half length, in oval frame, 
low dress...... mezzotint by Brookshaw after Cotes, 
~¢ ee small 8vo, circa 1755, 20s.”— Catalogue 159, 
p. fa. 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, in his ‘ Historical 
Portraits’ (George Bell & Sons, 1897), p. 184, 
says that Francis Cotes and Gavin Hamilton 
painted portraits of the Countess of Coventry 
(Maria Gunning), and that the present Earl 


of the Afreet who was set free by the fisher- 
man ; but it bears a stronger resemblance to | 
another Arabian tale, which I think is in 
Lane’s edition, but I forget the name of it. | 
There is also a likeness between the story | 
and that of the box of Pandora. 


E. YARDLEY. 


Does not Freytag refer to a quite familiar 
story in ‘The Arabian Nights ’—that of ‘The 
Fisherman and the Afrit’? This evil spirit, 
it is true,did not come from an inkbottle, but 
he developed out of the smoke which came | 
from a somewhat similar receptacle, and the | 
vague phrase “as in that old story” does not 
seem to bind us to demand exact similarity 


in all details. Le | 


The — developing from the smoke 


coming from a bottle in the old story is 
Asmodeus in ‘Le Diable Boiteux,’ 
y Le Sage. M.N.G. | 


of Coventry lent to the Guelph Exhibition 
a picture by Hogarth containing portraits 
of the sixth earl and his wife. “At the same 
exhibition was a portrait of the Duchess of 
Hamilton by Reynolds.” In ‘A Catalogue 
of Twenty Thousand Engraved Portraits on 


| sale by John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square,’ 


1883, p. 72, is the following : “Gunning (Miss, 
afterwards Countess of Coventry), 8vo, 
mezzotint, rare, 15s. Etched by B. Wilson, 
751.” Ropert Prerpornt. 


IMMUREMENT ALIVE OF ReEticious §, 
xii. 25, 131).—Absence from home has pre- 
vented my seeing your correspondents’ re- 
marks on this subject until now, but, with 
your permission, I will ask space for a few 
words in reply. All three of those whose 
letters are printed appear to be in the 
same position as that so naively confessed 
by Mr. Peacock, who says, “I have not seen 
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the article in Zemple Bar which Mr. AsTLEY 
mentions.” Had they done so before rushing 
into print, they would not have imputed 
utter nonsense to me. (1) I never said, or 
implied, that the three English tourists were 
“invited” by the bishop and convent, or any 
one else, to be present at the inhumation 
(Mr. Matruews). I said they were ‘ un- 
expectedly” present; and if your corre- 
spondent will read the account he will see 
how it happened. I will not give away Temple 
Bar, or take up your space by explaining 
(2) That the immurement alive of religious 1s 
not “a ridiculous myth,” and that it is not 
‘*founded on a ‘striking story’ in 7'emple 


| federation of the Rhine. 


Bar” (Mr. WAINEWRIGHT), appears from the | 


fact that it is as old as Sir Walter Scott, 
and a good deal older, and that skeletons 
have been found in more than one instance 
in very suspicious positions, to say the least. 
The “story” was a “ striking” illustration, 
if nothing more. (3) The Spaniards, no 
doubt, have *‘ laws punishing murder” (Mr. 
Peacock). But, under the circumstances, 
who was to know that a murder had been 
committed? The English Consul (in the 
story) advised our tourists to get quietly out 
of the country as soon as they could ; and 
we need to inquire what powers of visitation 
of monastic establishments are, or were, 
possessed by the Government or the bishops 
in Spain. 

Al the evidence points to the conclusion 
that dark deeds have been done, and perhaps 
are being done, by persons possessed of irre- 
sponsible power. 

H. J. DukINFIELD ASTLEY. 


Wiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship. — Germany 
By Herbert A. L. Fisher, M.A. xford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

Suovtp the reception of Mr. Fisher’s work prove 

all that is feceod and merited it will be followed 

by other volumes dealing with Napoleonic states- 
manship in France, Italy, Holland, and Belgium. 

The series thus constituted will be one of the most 

important contributions to our knowledge of Napo- 

leon that the last decade, rich as it is in such, has 
given. In Germany and in France the influence 
of Napoleonic views is best studied. There is, 
however, no part of Europe except England 
where such is not assertive. In Russia the mere 
external fringe was touched. From Sweden to 

Naples, and from Holland to Poland, the effect of 

Napoleon's administrative work was revolutionary. 

Concerning Napoleonic battles and campaigns 

next to nothing is now said As a contribution 


to a comprehension of the civil side of the 
Napoleonic empire the book is of absorbing 
interest and supreme importance. 


It constitutes, 


moreover, pleasant reading, and may be studied 
from cover to cover with constant delight. 
Before the close of the Napoleonic era the map 
of Germany was transformed, and the old ideas 
that had ruled the petty German states went, 
to use Mr. Fisher's phrase, “suddenly, pain- 
fully, and shamefully bankrupt." The change that 
was wrought was universal and all-embracing, and 
extended from the throne to the cottage. It is 
impossible to trace at leisure the growth of French 
ascendency, from the treaty of Campo-Formio— 
when, for compensation in Venice, Istria, and 
Dalmatia, Austria, besides renouncing Lombardy, 
ceded Belgium and consented to the convocation 
of a congress at Rastadt—to the abolition of the 
Roman Empire and the end in 1813 of the Con- 
By 1801 Napoleon was in 
@ position to dictate, and the treaty of Lunéville 
ratitied and strengthened all that had been con- 
ceded at Campo-Formio, A good account is supplied 
of the motives which led Napoleon to seize and 


| slay the Duc d’Enghien, Napoleon's gravest crime 


| 


and blunder, and of the high-handed, though com- 
prehensible proceedings against the British repre- 
sentatives at the Courts of Munich and Stuttgart. 
Less successful was the abduction of Sir George Ber- 
riman Rumbold, and Napoleon found himself com- 
elled to recede from the position he had taken up. 
he description of the capture of this British agent 
in Hamburg is strikingly dramatic. The camp at 
Boulogne and the question of a descent on England 
were pretexts, the real object of the camp being 
Austria, in regard to which its existence gave 
Napoleon a start of twenty days. It is idle, Mr. 
Fisher holds, to weep over the fate of the German 
petty Courts, but the larger Powers, who cringed 
and clamoured for their extinction, are worthy of 
no more sympathy. No altruistic purpose, how- 
ever, animated Napoleon in establishing the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and if he amused his 
confederates with the show of power, it was that 
they might serve him in his own designs. An 


}enormous effect was caused by the execution of 


Palm of Nuremberg, the bookseller condemned by 
the verdict of seven French colonels in time of 
peace “for a pamphlet written in Vienna which 
he had never read,” and the Prussian army, enter- 
ing upon the most disastrous campaign it ever 
experienced, was confident of success. Particularly 
worthy of study is the chapter (vii.) upon Tilsit 
and the settlement of North Germany; and the 
account of Dalberg, the archchancellor whom Napo- 
leon called a numskull, is profoundly interesting. 
In nothing are the tact and wisdom of Napoleon 
better shown than in his counsels to the caterans his 
brothers and brothers-in-law. On the power ob- 
tained by Napoleon over the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
on the establishment of the Westphalian kingdom, 
and on its ruin, Mr. Fisher is equally well worth 
hearing. His book is one, indeed, which the pub- 
licist may not dream of neglecting, and by which 
the historical student cannot fail to profit. 


The History of Two Ulster Manors and of their 
Owners. By the Earl of Belmore, P.C.,G.C.M.G. 
(Dublin, Thom & Co. ; London, Longmans & Co.) 

Upon the first appearance, twenty-two years ago, 

of Lord Belmore’s ‘History of the Two Ulster 

Manors of Finagh, in the County of Tyrone, and 

Coole, otherwise Manor Atkinson, in the County of 

Fermanagh’ (see 6" 8. v. 59), we congratulated the 

author upon one of the earliest attempts to com- 
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pensate for the neglect of Irish local history till 
then experienced, and indicated the special ditti- 
culties that impeded the historian. Since that 
time something has been done towards the publica- 
tion of Irish documents, but much leeway must be 
made up before Ireland, as regards loca] histories, | 
stands upon the same plane with the sister king- | 
doms. Juring the long period that has since 
elapsed new information, “partly, but to no 
great extent, affecting lands; but generally relating | 
to persons, has been received from the United 
Kingdom and America, and has been incorporated | 
into the text or the appendices to the work, | 
The preface dwells rather sadly upon the indis- 
yutable fact that more interest is taken in a 
ook of this class in America than at home, and 
upon the probability that, owing to modern legis- 
lation, “‘the parts of the two manors held by 
agricultural tenants will pass into their hands.” 
During the long period that separates the two 
editions Lord Belmore has, in addition to various 
articles contributed to the U7/ster Journal of Archwo- 
logy, published two works kindred in nature, * The | 
History of the Corry Family of Castlecoole’ and | 
* Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and Tyrone. 
The additions incorporated in the text are prin- 
cipally in chap. ii., on James, John, and Robert 
Lowry, Sen., 1665-1729. Rectitications are also 
made in chaps. i. and x. New pedigrees are added, 
always a matter of high importance in works of this 
class; portraits of Col. James Corry, M.P. for Fer- 
managh, o}. 1718, and Col. John Corry, M.P. for 
Enniskillen, 0. 1726, are inserted; and there are 
some autograph facsimiles. Lord Belmore traces 
vatiently the history of his domains by the aid of 
bis own deeds and documents, and gives us a work 
which, in its avoidance of conjecture, sets an ex- 
ample to the compiler of local history and genea- 
logical record. More familiarity with Irish history 
than most can claim is necessary to estimate aright 
the value of the whole, and even that of the bio- 
graphical details. The Irish names quoted p. S4 
and passim are the most jaw-breaking to be en- 
countered, and would, indeed, ‘* have made (Quin- 
tilian stare and gasp.” Here are two or three 
samples: Alltnedeaghscrough, Loughanaskeaghan, 
Coraghokeelaugh. Among the new appendices is 
one on the family of Corrie in Dumfriesshire. A 
list of pictures at the present time at Castlecoole 
includes portraits by Lely of the first Duke of 
Richmond and Louise de (Querouaille (catalogued 
in error “ Queronaille”), Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Other portraits of more than domestic interest are 
mentioned. The book naturally appeals to a limited 
public, but is precious in many respects. The 
matter retained contains the best account yet given 
of the famous Beresford ghost story. A good por- 
trait of the Earl of Belmore, dated 1903, serves as 
frontispiece. 


| 


A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, English and 
American. By Ernest A. Baker, M.A. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

* ConTRIBUTIONS to a Descriptive Guide,’ &c., would 

be a better title for Mr. Baker’s book than that it 

bears. The book is all very well so far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. It is mevitable that 

a work of this class should be inadequate on its 

first appearance, but the omissions we trace are 

sufficient to deprive it of authority. In a book that 
gives some of the novels of Aphra Behn we look for 
those of Eliza Haywood. We miss favourites of 


our own immediately recalled, such as Hood’s 
‘Tylney Hall’ and Westland Marston's ‘A Lady 
in her Own Right,’ and find no mention of the 
works of Winwood Reade. In cases where informa- 
tion is supplied, as under Barclay or Voltaire, it 
is inadequate. As regards the ‘ Argenis’ of the 
former, it is ten years out in date; no mention 
is made of a translator, nor is it said that it 
is written in Latin. On the other hand, recent 
translations of Balzac and other writers are given 
at some length. The book does not claim to be a 
bibliography. We trace no work of the Baron de 
la Motte-Fouqué, not even the immortal ‘ Undine.’ 


Nelections trom the Poems of Creorg: Crabbe. By 

Anthony Deane. (Methuen & Co.) 
A sELEcTION from the works of Crabbe will answer 
the requirements of most readers. Byron, with 
whimsical exaggeration, called him ‘“ Though 
nature's sternest painter, yet the best.” Interest 
in him is, we are told, revived, and as a proof of it 
we have now two hundred and fifty pages from 
‘The Parish Register,” ‘The Borough,’ ‘ Tales of 
the Hall,’ &c., included in ** The Little Library” of 
Messrs. Methuen. 


The Seottish Historical Revie u, Vol. L No. Rs 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 
IN this attractive guise the Scottish Antijuary, 
established in 1886, will henceforth make its appear- 
ance. It is much extended from its original shape, 
but will cover the same wide field of history, 
archeology, and literature, with special reference to 
Scotland and the Borders. It has a formidable list 
of names of writers pledged to assist in its produc- 
tion, including very many of those most pleasantly 
and approvedly familiar to our readers. Accepting, 
as we may, the opening number as representative 
of those to follow, we predict for the new 
quarterly a prosperous, a and enduring life. 
Prof. Walter Raleigh supplies the opening paper 
on ‘The Lives of Authors.. Among the works 
dealt with in this are, naturally, the lives written 
by Izaak Walton, Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ Wood’s 
* Athene Oxonienses,’ and others of a similar date, 
down to Cibber’s (Theophilus) ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ 
It must be remembered that this work, the prin- 
cipal responsibility for which is attributed to Robert 
Shields, belongs, so far as the Cibbers are con- 
cerned, to Theophilus, the son, and not to Colley, 
the father. Portraits of Aubrey, Walton, and 
Wood are given, as well as Aubrey’s interesting 
book-plate. Winstanley and Gerard Langbaine are 
mentioned duly, but the recognition accorded to 
the ‘ Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum ’ of Edward 
Phillips, the nephew of Milton, is but lukewarm. 
‘Lislebourg and Petit Leith’ is an interesting 
article. We wonder how many are aware that 
Lislebourg was a French name for Edinburgh, and 
was sometimes used by Mary, Queen of Scots. 
This is accompanied by the reproduction of an 
early plan of Edinburgh. Two theories equally 
ingenious are supplied for the use by the French to 
the words Lisleboury and Petit Leith. Dr, Law, the 
writer. leans to the idea that the original name may 
have been Leith-/e-boury, altered to Lisse-le-bourg, 
and finally to Lis/eboury. Mr. Lang sends a short 
note embodying a letter from William Stewart to 
the Regent, 5 Aug., 1569. Mr. W. Law Mathieson 
point out errors in Hill Burton, the Scottish his- 
torian. There is a short article on ‘Old Oaths 
and Interjections,’ and Mr. J. T. T. Brown writes 
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*On the Influence of John Lyly,’ according both 
praise and blame to the recently published edition 
of that dramatist’s work. The reviews are by 
Sir Archibald Geikie, Mr. T. F. Henderson, Dr. 
George Neilson, Miss Mary Bateman, and other 
well-known writers. In its new shape the review 
makes an admirable start. 


Aw article in the Fortnightly, by M. Octave 
Uzanne, on ‘The Evolution of French Contem- 
porary Literature,’ is interesting and slightly pessi- 
mistic in tone. The sense that in France, as 
elsewhere, there is at present a dearth of great 
men permeates it. To the influence of the Dreyfus 
affair the writer attributes the profanation of the 
temple of literature. A note wathe expression of 
opinion on the part of Ernest Renan is quoted to 
the effect that in fifty years’ time no one will open 
a book. This seems a hard saying, and to us it is 
impossible of acceptance; but the average man, it 
must be owned, reads little. ‘* Legend and Marie 
Bashkirtseff,’ by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, 
proves that the famous diary is anything rather 
than the “ exact, absolute, faithful truth” which the 
maid asserted it to be. At the time when she 
presented herself as a little girl of twelve she was 
sixteen or seventeen.— Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, 
whose name is sometimes pleasantly conspicuous in 


our columns, sends to the Vineteenth Century an | 


admirable paper on * The Gardens of Ancient Rome 
and what Grew in Them.’ In the time dealt with 
the woodlands “were not regarded as plac es of 
delight and attraction.” They were “not yet 
*vocales’ or ‘venerabiles’ so much as dangerous, 
black, and oracular.”” The Aortus signified indif- 
ferently an orchard and a garden. Mr. Baddeley 
dwells upon the homeliness of such Latin ariato- 
cratic names as the Fabii, the Lentuli, and the 
Pisones. His paper is, indeed, full of pleasant 
antiquarian erudition. Mrs. Maxwell Scott con- 
cludes her enthusiastic eulogy of Joan of Are, for 
which the Nineteenth seems the 
most appropriate place. Mr. H. Wilkins, well 
known for his writings on itngdish queens, ‘deals 
admirably with ‘ Augusta, Princess of Wales,’ who 
escaped being a British queen. Mr. W alter Ray- 
mond has an excellent and most amusing sketch 
of London boyhood in ‘ London in the Lane.’ 

In the Pal! Mall the article of most interest is that 
by the editor on ‘Phil May, the Man and the 
Artist,’ the illustrations to which present many 
aspects of May’s remarkable talent. There is in 
much of his work a vein of notable pathos, to 
which the critic does full justice. Phil May is, 
indeed, a fine humourist, after whose works the 
prudent collector should look. Specially to be 
commended are the designs of * Launce and _ his 
Dog’ and ‘The Intruder.” Excellent illustrations 
accompany ‘* The Brighton Road’ and ‘The Motor 
Car’ and the instalment of ‘ The Queen’s Quhair.’ 
Mr. Sharp's ‘ Literary Geography’ deals with the 
English lakes. ‘Hotels and Hotel Life in New 
York’ has some faithful, but gruesome-looking views 
from photographs. ‘The Discovery of Radium’ is 
rood so far as it goes.—‘In Guipuzcoa,’ by Mrs. 
Voods, in the Cornhill, describes the shrine of 
Loydla, whose life is also briefly told. Mr. Basil 
Worsfold has an instructive paper on ‘ Poetic 
Justice.’ ‘A Pastoral’ depicts lite in Berkshire. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes on ‘The Pleasures of 
Fishing, and holds the comfortable view that 
taking the life of a fish is not the same as taki. g 


that of a bird. ‘Sportie,’ described by Miss Con. 
stance E. Maud, is a displeasing specimen of a 
Yankee boy. It is to be hoped such examples are 
not common. — In Longman’ s Mr. Fred Whishaw 
has a pleasing article on ‘ Loafing Time,’ with an 
excellent jackdaw story. Mr. Lawrence Gibbs deals 
with *Egyptian Irrigation Works.’ Mr. Lang, 
writing from the Highlands, has something to say 
about an interesting Highland and Jacobite exhi- 
bition at Inverness, which brings him on to the sub- 
ject of Queen Mary and the Casket Letters. He 
deals with a question of literary ethics first opened 
out in the Afhenrum.—In the Gentleman’s ‘The 
England of = Paston Letters’ is agreeably anti- 
quarian. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes on ‘Jane 
Austen's Novels,’ a subject much to the fore of 
late. In ‘A Literary Highway’ the associations of 
the Dover road are described. Dr. Japp has some 
interesting correspondence concerning cuckoos in 
captivity.—Mrs. John Quincy Adams's ‘ Narrative 
of a Journey from St. Petersburg to Paris in 1815,’ 
with an introduction by her grandson, Brooks 
Adams, constitutes the article of greatest interest 
in Scribner's. It is accompanied by a fg mee of 
Mrs. Adams from a miniature. Mr. W. S. Harwood 
writes on ‘State Universities,’ his paper being 
illustrated from photographs. ‘The South-West 
from a Tceemaitee? is interesting and instructive. 
Some coloured illustrations of merit accompany a 
contribution on ‘Shooting,’ a matter outside our 
ken, The number is excellent. 


Botices to Gorresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, ng | after the exact 
Reading. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

Batrey (Philadelphia).—Ask the librarian of 
the Historical Society ie the volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
and consult the Indexes. 

J. H. 8. (“ Love took up the harp of life,” &c.),— 
See Tennyson’ s ‘ Locksley Hall, 1. 33. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: FINALITY, LONDON. 


A FEW COPIES ONLY AT THIS REDUCED PRICK. 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC HISTORY OF THE 
COLONIAL GENTRY. 


By Sir BERNARD BURKE, 


2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 1891-5 (pub, at 60s.), for 12s. 6d. 

The Colonies form such an important portion of our Empire that a history of the leading families, 
and their connexion with the mother country, cannot fail to be of interest. 

This most important and comprehensive work contains separate memoirs, with pedigrees, arms, &c., 
of upwards of 550 families, resident in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Cape Colony, &c., and contains 
references and notes relating to many thousands of other families and branches, 

The work is illustrated by numerous engraved plates of arms, and contains a complete index to all 
the names mentioned in the text. 


A FEW COUNTY HISTORIES FOR SALE. 


STOW (J.).—SURVEY of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Continued hes Fine and Plans, 2 vols. folio, calf, 


1720 ... £310 
ORMEROD (G.).—HISTORY ofthe COUNTY and CITY of CHESTER, revised 
by Helsby, many Plates, Pedigrees, &c., large paper, 3 vols. folio, boards, 1875-82 oe && 
CUSSANS (J. E.).—HISTORY of and other 
Plates, 3 vols. folio, half-morocco, gilt tops, 1870-81 “ oe £6 
RUDDER (S.).—HISTORY of GLOUCESTERSHIRE, cated and Fine Copper- 

plates by Bonnor, folio, new half-morocco, Cirencester, 1779... wae | 


ATKYNS (SIR ROBERT).—ANCIENT and PRESENT STATE of — 
CESTERSHIRE, Map, Plan, and 68 Plates by Kip, folio, new half-morocco, 1768 


DUGDALE (W.).—ANTIQUITIES of WARWICKSHIRE, Second Edition, 
Revised by W. ‘Thomas, many Fine Plates, 2 vols. folio, full calf, gilt, 1730... --- £18 10 


LIPSCOMB (G.)..-HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of 
BUCKINGHAM, 106 Plates and 4 vols, 4to. half- gilt tops, uncut, 
1847... £18 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


The following are NOW READY, and will be sent on application. 
ASIATIC LITERATURE (inclucing India), BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 90 pages. 


360 pages. — NATURAL HISTORY, 24 pages. 
AFRICA, with a large Section on the South GARDEN LITERATURE, OLD HERBALS, 
African Colonies, 224 pages. &c., 5 pages. 


AUSTRALIA, 230 pages. LIST of PORTRAITS Engraved on Steel. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS of the POEMS of SHAKE- 


SPEARE and of ‘PERICLES.’ A Supplement to the Oxford Facsimile of the Shakespeare 
First Folio. Reproduced by the Collotype process. With Introduction by Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 


Prospectus on application, 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. Paget 


TOYNBEE, Containing 400 Letters not included in the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters; 
100 of which have never before been printed. Collated with the Original MSS. as far as possible, 
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